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Dear Reader: 


CONGRESSMAN HUGH DELACY 
of Washington, Mr. Andrew Roth and 
Mr. Philip Jaffe dropped around to our 
editorial retreat on Beacon Hill a few 
evenings ago to talk about China. No 
three Americans outside the executive 
department of our government had more 
to do with the recent improvement in 
our Far Eastern policy than these mili- 
tant experts in Asiatic affairs. Ameri- 
can public opinion is still the real cru- 
cible of democratic government. 


HAROLD E. STASSEN, a Register con- 
tributor four years ago, addressed the 
Middlesex Club in Restor. Massachu- 
setts, on February 12. He was sur- 
rounded at the head table by distin- 
guished Unitarians: Lieutenant Gov- 
ernor and Mrs. Robert Bradford; former 
U. S. Senator Sinclair Weeks; the Hon. 
Frederic W. Cook, Secretary of State of 
the Commonwealth of Massachusetts; 
the Hon. Arthur W. Coolidge, President 
of the Senate of the Commonwealth; 
Professor Morris B. Lambie; Mrs. Endi- 
cott P. Saltonstall; and Dr. Frederick 
May Eliot. We mention these fellow 
Unitarians in public life to assure the 
occasional skeptic who asks if Senator 
Saltonstall is the only member of our 
church active in political affairs. 


THREE NATIONAL MAGAZINES 
are publishing articles from the Feb- 
ruary Christian Register. Register read- 
ers will be as pleased as we on the staff 
to know that Pierre van Paassen’s “Why 
I Became a Unitarian” appears next 
month in Everybody’s Digest; that 
Frances Wood’s “An Answer from 
Europe” appears in the newspaper Now 
on the West Coast; and that Senator 
Wayne Morse’s “The Challenge of 
Peace” was reprinted in the digest maga- 
zine Facts. 


HORACE MANN AND THOMAS 
JEFFERSON were saluted as Unitarians 
as well as great American democratic 
leaders when the editor of the Register 
spoke to a stirring audience of a thou- 
sand New Yorkers in the ballroom of 
Hotel Pennsylvania on February 4. The 
occasion was the annual dinner of The 
Jefferson School of Social Studies. We 
noted several Unitarians at the event 
which included addresses by Mr. 
Howard deSilva (of Lost Weekend 
fame) and Mr. Dashiell Hammett who 
made our off hours happy with The 
Maltese Falcon. 


FROM NUREMBERG, Germany, we 


received, just before press time for the 
March issue, a stirring manuscript by 


Major George Fielding Eliot, 
a contributor to this issue 


Mr. Arthur Gaeth of the Mutual Broad- 
casting Company, who is covering the 
Nuremberg trials. Mr. Gaeth, who has 
lectured often in Unitarian churches in 
the United States, has visited recently 


with Dr. and Mrs. Karel Haspl of the 
Unitarian church in Prague, Czecho- 
slovakia. His letter and his article will 


appear in the April Christian Register. 
SALI LIEBERMANN, Swiss produc- 


tion manager of Praesens-Film, adds 
another article on the arts today in a 
series we began in February with 
Leonard Bernstein’s “The Arts Belong 
to the People.” One New York Unitar- 


ian remarked after seeing The Last 
Chance on which Mr. Liebermann 
worked: “A collection speech made 


after every showing of this great film 
about anti-fascist refugees in Switzer- 
land could bring millions of dollars to 
the Unitarian Service Committee.” 


KING’S CHAPEL, Boston, Massachu- 
setts, was filled to the highest pew in 
the balcony on February 3 when 800 
people came to hear Rev. Pierre van 
Paassen preach his first sermon since 
his ordination. His article in last 
month’s Register “Wihy I Became a Uni- 
tarian” is now available free in pamph- 
let form in quantity. 


ELEANOR RATHBONE, Member of 
Parliament who died recently in Eng- 
land, belonged to a distinguished Liver- 
pool Unitarian family. Sir Arthur 
Salter in his tribute said, “As a selfless 
humanitarian she was unequalled in our 
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4. Centuries 


of Unitarianism 


“e 


. a movement fundamentally 
characterized . . by its steadfast 
and increasing ‘devotion to these 
three leading principles (not to doc- 
trines) : 


“first, complete mental freedom 
in religion rather than. bondage 
to creeds or confessions; 


“second, the unrestricted use of 
reason in religion, rather than 
reliance upon external authority 
or past tradition; 

“third, generous tolerance of dif- 
fering religious views and usages 
rather than insistence upon uni- 
formity in doctrine, worship or 
polity.” 

(From 


Earl 
Press, 


“A History of Unitarianism,” by 
Mocse Wilbur: Harvard University 
1945) 


time. She was a gallant fighter relent- 
less when she thought her cause re- 
quired it.” 


A DISTINGUISHED INDUSTRIAL- 
IST in New York City whose corpora- 
tion serves every reader of this maga- 
zine told us at luncheon this week that 
uo new pamphleteering of the A.U.A. 
is “truly magnificent.” “If our recruit- 
ing of first-rate young ministers and 
our social action and Service Com- 
mittee activities are stepped up in the 
next year,” he said, we can win “a mil- 
lion new Unitarians in five years.” One 
of America’s top public relations execu- 
tives confirmed the figure a few days 


later. It is good to we * ‘hard-headed 
Bisinianttont! share our ministerial 
hunches. SHsk 
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47 SEEMS TO US 


Bing and Larry reply 
— To the Register: 

We agree with your suggestion for 
pictures embracing any creditable re- 
ligious background. But you are wrong 
when you hint at conspiracy or suggest 
bigotry. 

It so happened the pictures to date 
were the first to prove merit in such 
backgrounds, and they have paved the 
way for such as you suggest. We hope 
they will be forthcoming—but if you 
stir things up by such editorials as the 
copy sent us, you may mess up the pos- 
sibilities by splitting reception. 

We ourselves are planning on pro- 
ducing Abie’s Irish Rose. You would 
do your people a greater service by 
coming forward with a good story—by 
being more constructive than the alleged 
“reformation” you ostensibly use for a 
red herring. 

. Larry CrosBy 
c/o Bing Crosby 
Hollywood, California 


That January “Register” 


To the Register: ; 
The Christian Register is one of the 
most attractively edited religious mag- 
azines coming to my desk. But it is 
more than that. In the January number 
your intelligent devotion to your chosen 
theme—a tribute to the Unitarian Serv- 
ice Committee—was a compelling and 
revealing narrative of that organiza- 
tion’s great record. 
Homer W. Kine, Editor-in-Chief 
The Protestant V oice 
Fort Wayne, Indiana 


We await suggestions 
To the Register: 
We need something more inspira- 
tional. 
Grace T. MERRITT 
West Roxbury, Massachusetts 


Letter from Dean of Canterbury 


To the Register: 

One thing disturbs me and that is the 
wholly false report of a meeting in 
which I was stated to have declared that 
America was 100 years behind England 
in everything. I made no such state- 
ment; I quoted jocularly the remark of 
a former dean with which I, of course, 
entirely disagree. 

America, as I constantly pointed out 
here, is industrially far ahead of the 
rest of the world, ourselves included. 
But I would also add that America has 
something yet to learn from the old 
world perhaps in the matter of distribu- 
tion of commodities in the production 
of which she leads. Perhaps you might 


stress this correction of a very false and 
damaging statement if you get an oppor- 
tunity to do so. 

HEWLETT JOHNSON 
Canterbury, England 


One of several 
To the Register: 


I approve your editorial on civil lib- 
erties 100 per cent. 
JEAN T. Hueston 
Sandwich, Massachusetts 


Substitute for strikes 


To the Register: 


Religion endeavors to build a co- 
operative world. Modern conveniences 
of production, distribution and com- 
munication, to which we have become 
accustomed, are vital to the welfare of 
all and must be always available. 

The strike is not a weapon of reason 
but of force, and must go. At this 
time, particularly, our obligations to 
extend relief abroad require that our 
help, whether by gifts or by sales, shall 
not be impeded by dissension at home, 
or by excessive costs. 

There are means to provide indus- 
trial harmony, namely, by a permanent 
industrial and economic court, with 
proper rules of evidence. The court 
should have necessary subdivisions to 
consider all problems relating to labor, 
capital, taxation and finance. It should 
determine not only questions brought 
to it, but should on proper occasion give 
advance opinions on general economic 
trends and conditions. It should com- 
prise the best economists available. We 
must have the same technical efficiency 
in industrial relations that we require, 
for example, in engineering or medicine. 

P. T. Coo.ipce 
Bangor, Maine 


We thought we did 
To the Register: 

You may cancel my subscription as | 
find I must deny myself all the fine in- 
formative material in the Register 
because of the long list of subjects on 
which it is silent at a time when the 
church press ought to be speaking out 
against fascism here at home as well 
as abroad. 

C. W. BaLcu 
Chicago, Illinois 


More on Aldous Huxley 


To the Register: 

I was considerably disturbed by the 
completely favorable review given 
Aldous Huxley’s The Perennial Phi- 
losophy in the December issue of The 
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Let us help you select 
your Lenten Reading 


Our annual Lenten Manual, chosen with 
utmost care for this important postwar era, 


: THE PATTERN 
ON THE MOUNTAIN 


by E. Burdette Backus 


This manual is a reprint of the 1939 man- 
ual with a timely new preface and a lovely 


new cover. $.05 each 


GREAT COMPANIONS 
Vols. I and II 
Compiled by Robert French Leavens 


These two volumes will furnish you not 
only with fine Lenten reading, but are 
something you can turn to again and again 
for inspirational reading for years to come. 


Vols. I & IL $3.00 each 
Boxed set $5.00 


LITANY FOR ALL SOULS 


Lucien Price 


This lovely little book is a compilation of 
All Souls Day editorials written over a 
period of twenty-five years by Lucien 
Price, editorial writer for the Boston Globe. 
Through the pages of LITANY FOR ALL 
SOULS a sensitive and wise interpreter 
brings words of comfort to those who have 
suffered bereavement—especially to those 
whose loved ones have given their lives in 
the War. $1.00 


SOUL OF THE BIBLE 


Ulysses G. B. Pierce 


The author has painstakingly assembled 
and related passages best fitted for every- 
day use. Index contains references to 
topics, persons and readings suitable for 
various occasions. $1.50 


THE BEACON PRESS 
. 25 BEACON STREET, BOSTON 8, MASS. 


Please i. bill me ........ find check enclosed, 
for THE PATTERN ON THE MOUNTAIN, 
ene GREAT COMPANIONS, Vol I............. 


Wolgellls tataiec Boxed set .......... LITANY 
FOR “ALL SOULS. .e. SOUL OF THE 
BIBLES Aes: 

Name see — es ee ee 
. Address 
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Christian Register. True, the book is an 
anthology and most of the materials it 
includes are unexceptionable as classic 
statements of the mystic position. But 
certainly not all of Mr. Huxley’s com- 
ments can.be so regarded. A. R. H. 
admits: ‘With many statements the 
materialist and the humanist will dis- 


agree violently.” Many others than ma- - 


terialists and humanists should disagree, 
and right violently, too. 

Mr. Huxley’s article in the summer 
issue, 1945, of the American Scholar 
makes it quite unmistakable that he is 
attacking not only materialists and hu- 
manists, but Unitarians, virtually all 
Protestants, and many Catholics. In 
that piece, he upholds a complete ethical 
and social nihilism and denounces any 
progressive social action as based upon 
a “time” philosophy or theology. He 
links together as the common enemy 
“early Judaism, Christianity and Mo- 
hammedanism,” Jacobins and_ Bol- 
sheviks, “Bible-worshipping Protestants” 
and Nazism. All these worship time; 
believe in a better future for mankind. 
Against them stands the mystic tradi- 
tion, which proclaims that man’s ulti- 
mate good is found not in time but in 
eternity. To say the least, there can be 
doubt whether Aldous Huxley should 
be recommended unqualifiedly to Uni- 
tarian readers. 


HowarpD SELSAM 
New York, New York 


Montana protest 
To the Register: 


Editors who place technique above 
spiritual vitality soon produce stillborn 
papers. 

Maser E. Rupe 
Ingomar, Montana 


Inside work needed 
To the Register: 


Without. detracting from the impor- 
tance of “Unitarian Advance” in its at- 
tempt to bring our Unitarian message 
to the attention of thoughtful people 
everywhere, may I suggest that such 
an attempt will be of little avail unless 
accompanied by an equally intensive 
effort to stimulate a greater degree of 
loyalty and devotion among those who 
profess to be members of our house- 
hold of faith. 

Of what use to win converts from 
other faiths or no faith if we lose an 
equal number of birthright Unitarians? 
What of those Unitarians who attend 
and support churches other than their 
own because they are popular or offer 
greater opportunities for social advance- 
ment? What of the Unitarian parents 
who send their children to evangelical 
church schools because they are near 
or upon the plea that “all their little 


friends go there”? If Unitarian Ad- 
vance fails, it will not be because of 
anything inherent in religious liberal- 
ism but because of the failure of reli- 
gious liberals to rise to the full level of 
their opportunity. 7 

Aucustus P, ReccorD 
Springfield, Massachusetts 


An understanding reader 
To the Register: 


Your Register is terrific these days. 
Glad you are raising the price. 
ELIzABETH LUPTON 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Three million suits us 
To the Register: 


The Register is tops—it sparkles. I 
wish it had a circulation of three 
million. 

W. H. GREEN 


Leominster, Massachusetts 


Free enterprise footnote 
To the Register: 


Mr. Webster, as he tells us in the 
February Register of his faith in the 
glorious dogma of “free enterprise,” 
convicts himself of the error he ascribes 
to his critics. 

It may well be a distortion to assert 
that privilege and monopoly are at- 
tributes associated exclusively with 
private capitalism; it is equally danger- 
ous to assume that the drive toward 
efficiency and the profit motive are one 
and indivisible. 

It may well be true that “it no longer 
pays the rich, as a group, to exploit or 
enslave the masses,” but how many of 
that group are aware of that fact? 

Rosert H. MacPHERSON 
Medford, Massachusetts 


This month we publish one letter 
which exceeds the requested 200-word 
limit on letters. We again urge readers 
to keep their comments to 200 words or 
less. THE EDITOR 


Mr. Harrington is alarmed 
To the Editor: 


Your editorial interview with the 
Dean of Canterbury is as brazen a bit 
of straight Communist propaganda as 
you have yet injected into the Register. 
Its obvious purpose is to lead unin- 
formed people to believe that there is 
no difference between Soviet purposes, 
methods and practices and those of lib- 
eral, American democracy. 

The “Red Dean” disports a lack of 
understanding of Communist doctrine 
that is either deliberately misleading or 
incredibly naive. No true Communist 
believes in the possibility of peaceful 
revolution of which he speaks. The 

(Continued on page 138} 
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EDITORIALS 


A WORD FROM GALATIA 


“Let us not be weary in well doing”—Gat.atTIAns 6:9 
As these words are being written the European people 
enter into the darkest hour of their physical and spiritual 
torment. Millions of families face exhaustion and starv- 
ation. Many readers of the Register have shared in the 
“food-not-coffins” campaign in Unitarian churches. Because 
of their efforts, over 100,000 pounds of food and $15,000 
additional with which to purchase more food have resulted 


from the campaign in recent weeks. This food is now 


- being distributed in France, Austria, Holland and Hungary. 


But the test of our devotion still lies before us. It is 
not enough that we have spurts of decency. True and 
undefiled religion demands that we be not weary in well 
doing. Dr. Charles R. Joy’s Paris cable in the January 
Register chilled the marrow of our bones: “everywhere 
starvation, disease and degradation.” The terrifying words 
of General Eisenhower echo in our ears: “Without food 
there will be no peace.” The work of all Americans, in- 
cluding Unitarians must go on in this mighty task. Spring 
will not bring surcease from the ghastly hunger that tor- 
tures Europe. Not until harvest will barns be even 
partially filled. 

Two actions are imperative. First, our people and 
churches must continue to support the mighty Unitarian 
drive for food and funds to save a million lives this spring. 


It can be done if we set our hands boldly on the plow. 
No church is too small to aid in this work of mercy. 

Second, we must add our weight to mobilized public 
opinion behind President Truman in his resolution to have 
America aid starving Europe and Asia. We must support 
his great words spoken on his return from the Potsdam 
Conference: “We must help to the limits of our strength 
and we will.” Letters, telegrams and resolutions support- 
ing the President’s program for feeding Europe should 
reach his desk by the thousands. This action is as essential 
as giving directly to our Unitarian drive. 

The average American has a diet of 3,300 calories a 
day. An American lumberjack averages 6,000 calories. 
With every resource from America thrown into the breach 
we may by the grace of God give men and women in these 
devastated nations 2,000 calories a day. 

This program may mean darker bread in American 
homes and the return of rationed meats. Senator Butler’s 
incredible refusal to share any of our surplus with our 
neighbors overseas does not reflect the conscience of 
America. The Senator does not stop to realize that 
hundreds of thousands could cheat death in Europe on 
what we waste daily from our tables. There is work for all 
of us if we are with a shred of honesty to pray “Give us 
this day our daily bread.” 


A LENTEN OPPORTUNITY 


That ye should earnestly contend for the 
faith which was once delivered to the saints— 


—JuveE 1:3 


Wirn the Lenten season beginning, many Unitarians will 
be examining with appropriate care the state of their own 
spirits and that of their ‘entire church. Our own reflection 
leads to one major conclusion. In some parts of our fellow- 


ship the spirit of Jude has returned. A few men have _ 


forgotten the mighty tide of power released by earlier 
prophets of our faith. They turn from freedom and the 
questing mind to the contentious effort to preserve a “faith 
once delivered to the saints.” 

William Ellery Channing, if alive today, might feel it 
necessary to repeat the words of tragic disappointment 
which he used in 1841, “and now we have a Unitarian 
orthodoxy.” , 

From the days of Bolsec, Castellio, David and Blandrata 
in sixteenth-century Europe until our own time Unitarian- 
ism has fought against the temper of Jude. The religious 
appeal of our tradition has been a healthy rebellion against 
the closed gospels, the “delivered truth,” the frozen ortho- 
doxy. There is always a temptation to build the walls and 
fences tight against the invasion of a searching mind. Such 
practices are alien to the genius of our faith. Not only 
Channing in 1841 but Jenkin Lloyd Jones, Theodore Parker, 


Robert Collyer and, in our own time, Norbert Capek have 
preached the message of the growing truth. We honor, not 
reject, the spiritual explorer. Like Jesus himself we believe 
the truth alone can make us free. We encourage spiritual 
independence in pulpit and pew. We welcome those who 
have broken with Christian tradition as well as those who 
find strong insights there. Both belong in a free church. 

Unitarianism changes over the centuries in both quan- 
tity and quality. New elements are discovered, thorium and 
uranium of the spiritual world. Nothing can be of greater 
disservice to our present collective ministry as a liberal 
church than to suggest that the gates are closed to new 
and changing truths. No ancient system—Christianity, 
Hinduism, Mohammedanism (each with Unitarian minori- 
ties within them) —exhausts the promise of our faith. Undue 
emphasis upon one of these traditions over another in our 
shrunken world increases division among the family of 
men. Christian insights do not suffer because Socrates had 
wisdom also. The gospel is no less true because Darwin 
advanced the scientific method on a new frontier. It is the 
mighty and liberating faith we hold in common that makes 
us brothers. New and glorious insights still await our eyes. 
It is our privilege and duty to help men speak the tongue 
of common faith. Lent is an excellent time to increase our 
talent in this discipline. 
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UNITARIAN HORIZONS 


Labels Versus Realities 


THE tale is told of a Swedish farmer whose land lay close 
to the border between Minnesota and Wisconsin—so close, 
indeed, that he wasn’t sure in which state it was. After 
worrying about it for some time, he sent for a surveyor who 
was able to tell him definitely that his farm was in Wis- 
consin. The Swede was delighted with the news, and 
exclaimed, “Now I shan’t have to live through any more of 
those terrible Minnesota winters!” 

That’s the way it is with many labels. As we use them, 
they have no relation whatever to realities, though that 
doesn’t prevent our getting quite a lot of satisfaction out 
of them. If our farm is in Wisconsin, then obviously we 
do not live in Minnesota; and since it is Minnesota that 
has. been slandered as having “terrible” winters, then it is 


equally obvious that we escape that dire fate by living 
somewhere else. The fact that the weather ignores state 


lines is blissfully immaterial. So everybody is happy! 


[t works both ways 


As it happens, I once had an experience that is the exact 
opposite of the tale of the Swedish farmer. I had been 
sent for from St. Paul to conduct a funeral in a Wisconsin 
town located in the lovely St. Croix Valley that David 
Grayson wrote about. It was a glorious winter day, with the 
thermometer touching thirty below zero, not a breath of 
wind, and gorgeous sunshine. The funeral was held in a 
church in the town, but the burial took place in a cemetery 
on top of a hill some miles out into the country. After the 
committal service, I turned to one of the members of the 
family and said, “What a perfect Minnesota day!” I 
remember vividly the smile with which my friend remarked, 
“You are in Wisconsin this afternoon!” 

Either way, you see, the difference in labels hasn’t any 
necessary relation to the realities. 


Are you a Christian ? 


The artificial, man-made distinctions that play so large 
a part in our thinking have, to be sure, their value, provided 
we know what we are doing when we use them. Take, as 
an example, the label “Christian.” It’s a good label, under 
certain circumstances; but it is as dangerous as dynamite, 
and ought always to be used with extreme caution and a 
bit of humility. Used loosely, or arrogantly, or scornfully, 
it is a boomerang. On more than one occasion, when I have 
had to listen to self-proclaimed “Christians,” I have found 
myself quoting Wordsworth’s lines: “Great God!  I’d 
rather be a Pagan suckled in a creed outworn.” 

As a Unitarian minister, I discovered long ago that every 
now and then a stranger would ask me the direct question, 
“Are you a Christian?” For some years, I tried to explain, 
in reply, just what I meant by that label: but I found it 
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difficult. So, after a while, I formulated an Hare that 


fitted both my own personal convictions and the predilections 
of my questioner: “Am I a Christian? I am not quite sure. 


But I am trying to be one.” 


7 


What is a Christian ? 


The point is that the real meaning in the label “Christian” 
is not outward but inward. The only kind of Christian worth 
trying to be is the one who can honestly say “I should like 
to be the kind of person I believe Jesus was. I wish with 
all my heart that the spirit that was in Jesus might be in 
me also.” That has nothing to do with doctrines, or 
ritualistic ceremonies, or church membership. That isn’t the 
sort of thing that appeals to a census taker, or a theologian, 
or a churchman. You can’t figure out statistics on that 
basis, or reduce it to a fixed creed, or imprison it within 
an ecclesiastical institution. It is like the wind that bloweth 
where it listeth. But it is as real as the winter sunshine 
in Minnesota or the sound of breakers on the coast of Maine. 


What is an American 7 


Almost any great name carries the same conditions of 
humility that ought to be associated with the word 
“Christian.” Suppose you are traveling in a far country 
and someone asks whether or not you are an American. 
The easy affirmation, for purposes of identification, is too 
easy to mean much; but suppose you start pressing the 
question upon yourself. “Just what does it mean to be an 
American—in the full sense of that word? Just what kind 
of person would I have to be to claim the title without a 
sense of personal shame? Am I] an American in the sense. 
that Lincoln was an American? Or Horace Mann? Or 
Walt Whitman? Or George Washington Carver? Or 


Stephen Vincent Benét? 
Doesn’t the answer have to be the same as in the case 


of the label “Christian”? Don’t we have to say that we 
would like to deserve to be called Americans? Doesn’t it 
come down to confessing that we are trying to be Americans? 
Isn’t that the essence of what the word “American” means? 
I think so, at any rate, for my own part. The more the 
label means, the less can we use it lightly, either assuming 
it for ourselves with pride or denying it to someone else. 
with scorn. It is so great a name that it should be used 
sparingly and reverently. 

Precisely the same thing is true for a Canadian, or an 
Englishman, or a Russian. What is true of the Christian 
is equally true of the Jew, or the Moslem, or the Buddhist. 
When you get behind the label to the reality, what counts is 
that you are striving to earn the right to be called the 
follower of a great ideal. 


F.M. E. 
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by PALFREY PERKINS 


The Feast of Lent 


The Minister of King’s Chapel recalls Edward 


Everett Hale’s sermon on Lent for Unitarians 


THE house in which we lived when I was a boy was just a few doors 


_ away from St. Peter’s Church, one of those Gothic buildings of the 


early Victorian era, built of stone with mullioned windows and a battle- 


mented square tower. 


men probably called it a “high” church. 


It was an Episcopal church. Fifty years ago 


It was certainly “higher” 


than the other Episcopal church in town, though it never even 


dreamed, I am sure, of the “heights” of Anglo-Catholicism. 


Nestling 


against the back wall was the chapel, raftered and dim beneath its 
steep gabled roof. On three afternoons a week during Lent, the Order 
of Evening Prayer was read in the chapel. A small company—mostly 


women—met for these services. 
neighborhood used to slip in. 


That was his first knowledge of Lent, 
for his family was Unitarian and in 
those days, to Unitarians, Lent did 
not exist. I can remember still the awe 
with which I used to push open the 
chapel door; and how almost furtively 
I used to kneel on the hard bench; and 
what a moment it was when the rector 
came in swiftly, his surplice fluttering; 
and the distinctly pleasant feeling that 
the sound of the grand old phrases of 
the Prayer Book gave me. I suppose 
that there was a suggestion of “forbid- 
den fruit” in it all—though my family 
never interfered or objected—for it was 
very different from my own church. 


The vocabulary of the soul 


Our church was on the second floor 
of a building over a store. It was a 
large plain room in which we looked 
at a black walnut pulpit and an elabo- 
rate organ, at a preacher and a quartet. 
There was no pointed roof. There were 
no lancet windows or hard _ benches. 
There was no dimness, no altar. As the 
years have passed, I have been glad for 
that little chapel and those half hours 
in the springtime dusk. They did me 
no harm. And they perhaps condi- 


Pautrrey Perkins is minister of King’s 
Chapel, Boston, which was the first Church of 
England Congregation in America, and which 
in 1783 called a Unitarian minister. Dr. Per- 
kins has served Unitarian churches in Brighton 
Massachusetts, and Buffalo, 
ew York. 


Very often one small boy from the 


tioned me into one who, throughout his 
ministry, has been ready each year to 
say with the first line of George Her- 
bert’s poem, “Welcome, dear feast of 
Lent.” 


What I have welcomed has been not 
a series of similar half-hours in a simi- 
lar chapel through the period of six 
weeks, not prayers and dimness. Rather, 
this Lenten season has seemed to me a 
time in which to strengthen and deepen 
the life of the spirit, to polish up the 
rusty places in the mind’s equipment, to 
enlarge the vocabulary of the soul, to 
renew the experiences of religion. And 
so I have found, year after year, a cer- 
tain excitement in preparing special 
study classes in the literature of the Old 
and the New Testaments, in the great 
classics, in the life and words of nota- 
ble mystics, in methods and practices 
of personal religion. Instead of being 
a time of meagerness and fasting, it is 
always a time of richness and feasting 
for mind and soul. 

The great word in that phrase of 
George Herbert’s is “feast.” He could 
hardly have known, in his little Bemer- 
ton Church, what comfort it would give 
to a liberal Christian of the twentieth 
century, unwilling and unable to obey 
ecclesiastical edicts about times and sea- 
sons, utterly incapable of connecting 
mortification and fasting with true re- 
ligion, but quite ready to partake of 
and enjoy a rather special feast of the 
spirit. 


As long ago as 1879, when Lent was 
certainly an unknown quantity to Uni- 
tarians, Edward Everett Hale preached 


a sermon on Lent. It is no surprise to 
find it vital and pungent today. He 
said: 


Such justification as the custom of 
Lent has in Scripture is based, not on 
the Saviour’s words, but on his supposed 
example. From the most figurative or 
poetical narrative of his life . . . the pass- 
age is dissected out which says Christ was 
forty days in the wilderness, and was an 
hungered there. For those days he had 
not had the provision of home and its 
conveniences. At the end of those days 
he needed food. On this slender basis 
is built the extraordinary fabric by which 
once a year, in the  spring-time, the 
world in its homes, engaged in its daily 
duties, is told to dispense with its accus- 
tomed nourishment. Now if people want 
to follow literally the Master’s habits, 
they had better do so. If the other part 
of the narrative were chosen, the change 
of custom involving change of food and 
amusement might have its uses. If your 
high-bred child of civilization, whose 
every want is anticipated, and his every 
whim supplied,—if he would go into some 
wilderness once a year . . if there, 
under open skies at night, or eating a 
crust for his dinner at day, he met the 
God of the wilderness, and asked him 
what he was made for and what he could 
do—I can understand that that fasting, 
or that “retreat.” as the priests would 
call it; might be well for him. But if he 
really means to follow a Saviour’s per- 
sonal example, let him follow it. Let us 
have no poor travesty of fasting in the 
midst of our purple and fine linen, in our 
houses of cedar and marble. 


There, at his gruffest and kindliest, is 
Dr. Hale’s comment on the ecclesiasti- 
cally traditional Lenten fast. And con- 
tinuing in one of his characteristic but 
dubiously accurate applications of 
etymology, he reduces the whole mean- 
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mg of the word “Lenten” to its use as 
descriptive of that time of year—“the 
Lenthen time” of the Anglo-Saxons— 
when the days grow longer. What with 
George Herbert’s “feast” and Dr. Hale’s 
“TLenthen time,” we are encouraged to- 
day to recognize Lent, never as the time 
for rigorous fasting and ascetic depriva- 
tion, but as the time for feeding the soul 
richly, for stretching, so to speak, the 
limbs of the spirit, for reviving the 
deeper life. 

In the chapel of Manchester College, 
Oxford, above each of the stained glass 
windows, is the motto “Elargissez Dieu.” 
These words were chosen by the donor 


which seem hardly significant or rele- 
vant in our world. How often a state- 
ment about religion begins, “Religion is 
only... .”! The trend of our thinking 
about religion ought to be directed the 
other way, “Religion is also... .” In- 
tellectual religious conceptions need 


always to be simplified. Emotional and 


spiritual conceptions need always to be. 


enlarged. For no narrow and limited 
formula can possibly include the varie- 
ties of religious experience—praise, 
prayer, penitence, aspiration, dedica- 
tion, resolve and all the rest. Our con- 
stant danger is that by striving after 
intellectual consistency and simplicity 
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‘Let us have no travesty of fasting in the midst of our purple and fine 


linen, in our houses of cedar and marble.”’ 


—EDWARD EVERETT HALE 
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of the windows from the writings of one 
of the French encyclopedists who inter- 
preted them to mean, not “magnify 
God” but, “enlarge your idea of God.” 
That is a good motto for our Unitarian 
Lent, especially in a time like the pres- 
ent when religion is no longer in the 
foreground of our life, because God is 


no longer in the background of our life. : 


Unitarians, of course, are in no dan- 
ger of being taunted with ‘being either 
unworldly or otherworldly. We have 
greatly rationalized our religious activi- 
ties and methods. We are continually 
improving in realism and_ technique. 
But is the “root of the matter” as deep 
in us as it ought to be? Is prayer a 
powerful, formative, growing principle 
in our experience? Does a deep though 
inexpressible communion with God per- 
meate all our convictions about life? 
I fear the answer to these questions 
must be a negative one. And this state 
of things will not last. We cannot live 
long without real religion. If we do 
not commune truly with God, we shall 
certainly commune with false gods. 
Life’s exigencies and demands are 
bound to drive us back to the source of 
all life. Lent is a good time in which 
to think on these things. 

We are too prone to think that in 
order to deepen the inner life we must 
keep it separate from the rest of life. 
Time was—in the Middle Ages—when 
all man’s interests and skills and activi- 
ties were somehow linked with religion. 
One by one these activities have been 
separated from religion and _ steadily 
secularized. What is there left for re- 
ligion? Very little but abstractions, 
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we shall impoverish the fullness of the 
deep life of the spirit. “Enlarge your 
idea of God” is a good motto. 


A good time for improvement 


When Dean Inge gave up frankly the 
Church and the Bible as _ ultimate 
authorities in religion, he was enlarg- 
ing his idea of God and seeking for a 
firmer and deeper ground of faith. He 
turned to the experience of men and 
women who have walked with God, 
those people from whom so many of us 
shy away because they are “mystics.” 
Three of his sentences have seemed to 
me most significant and helpful in the 
perplexities that liberal Christians feel 
about personal religion. This re- 
nowned student of mysticism says, “I 
have never myself had what are called 
mystical experiences. But in truth the 
typical mystic experience is just prayer. 


Any one who has really prayed and 


felt that his prayer was heard (N. B. not 
‘answered’) knows what mysticism 
means.” Lent is a good time for the 
Unitarian practice and improvement 
of prayer. We are unencumbered by 
false ideas of reward and punishment. 
We can return to the way followed by 
all the great masters of prayer. We 
are pretty reticent about our spiritual 
struggles—but not therefore less in need 
than other men of guidance in order to 
recover a sense of the Eternal in a world 
of time. Unless it is to survive as a 
mere intellectualism, Unitarianism must 
not forget that it is a religion, and by 
the same token, it must not neglect— 
much less abandon—the way of prayer. 

For us Lent is not a fast but a feast. 


’ Repentance is a word inseparably asso- 


ciated with this season but we must 
reinterpret that word. It must mean 
something far more than being sorry for 
the sins we have committed. It must 
mean renewal. A field that is sorry only 
for the winter’s snow and ice is a use- 
less field. It is the field green with a 
new crop, nourished through dark 
months by the snow and ice, that brings 
forth fruits meet for repentance. The 
Medieval Church seized upon an impulse 
perfectly natural to men in springtime 
only to hamper and fetter it with all the 
mechanisms of abstinence and formal 
observance and penitence. But just 
because all that cannot stand the rest 
of our rationalism there is no reason 
for us to flout the whole thing. Lent 
was made for man and not man for 
Lent. It is wholly in our power to use 
it, to use these lengthening, brightening 
days for a real enlargement of our 
moral and spiritual life. 


Welcome, dear feast of Lent. 

’Tis true, we cannot reach Christ’s 
fortieth day; 

Yet to go part of that religious way 
Is better than to rest: 

We cannot reach our Saviour’s purity; 


Yet are we bid, “Be holy e’en as He.” 
In both let’s do our best. 


Body and Spirit 


Mingling its substance with the dust of 
the ground, 

The body no longer serves the soul’s use, 

But rises to life and beauty in grass, 
trees and flowers, 

While the undying spirit ascends on 
paths of light, 

Shining with starlike loveliness, 

Intent upon its mysterious destiny. 


Life and Death 


Life conquers death, 

And Light banishes darkness. 

Faith follows a vision of triumphant 
good, 

Hope smilingly confronts all threaten- 
ing evil, 

Love seeks to unite all mankind in peace 
and good will. 

CHARLES G. GIRELIUS 
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“The Nuremberg Story” 


by ALBERT E. KAHN 


The Time Is Overdue 


The Rea itithor of “Sabotage” and “The Plot 


against the Peace” writes on the Nuremberg trials 


THERE are some things that we must not forget as long as we live. 
Among these things are two photographs which recently appeared in 


the American press. 


The photographs, which were introduced as evi- 


dence at the trial of the Nazi war criminals in Nuremberg, were taken 
by the Germans in 1943 in the Warsaw ghetto and were incorporated 
in the methodical report of an S. S. commander charged with the ex- 


termination of Warsaw’s Jews. 


One of the pictures shows a column 
of Jewish civilians being herded down a 
street by smirking German soldiers 
carrying rifles. The Jews are walking 
with their hands upraised, with the ex- 
ception of an elderly man and woman in 
the front of the column whose hands are 
at their sides. The woman stares 
proudly straight ahead. The man looks 
downward with infinite sorrow. Walk- 
ing between them is a little girl, about 
four years old, wearing a child’s coat 
and hood, and clutching a small bundle 
under one arm. The two older people 
are holding the little girl’s hands in 
theirs. Most of the Jews are wearing 
overcoats. Perhaps they had been told 
by the Nazis that they were being trans- 
ported to another city. But they are 
marching to their deaths, to their place 
of execution. 

The other picture shows a group of 
Jewish women and children standing in 
a street with their hands upraised. They 
are surrounded by German soldiers with 
their fingers on the triggers of their 
rifles. There are two little girls, their 
heads bundled in shawls, huddled near 
their mothers. In the front of the pic- 
ture stands a small boy, about five or 
six years old. He is wearing a tightly 
buttoned overcoat and a crumpled cap. 
He has on short trousers and woolen 
socks, above which his slender knees 
show whitely. The hands of this little 
boy, like those of the others, are up- 
raised. His delicate face is set in an 
expression of awful fear, and he is 
fighting to keep back the tears. This 


Apert E. Kaun and his coworker, Michael 
Sayers, have just published a new book, “The 
Great Conspiracy: The Secret War Against 
Soviet Russia,” reviewed in this issue. Mr. 
Kahn, who is of English birth, was educated 
at Dartmouth College. He is at present Presi- 
dent of the Jewish Peoples Fraternal Order. 


little boy and the women and _ other 
children are about to die. 

What is there to say about these 
terrible pictures? There are no words 
to describe the intensity of this human 
agony or the immensity of this crime. 
But these pictures must never be for- 
gotten. Never! 

Two years have passed and a war has 
been won since these pictures were 
taken. Perhaps the S. S. commander 
who carefully filed the photographs and 
the German soldiers who shot these help- 
less men, women and children are now 
dead. I do not know. But I do know 
that if these child murderers are not yet 
dead, they must not remain alive. To 
leave them alive is to court a repetition 
of their crimes. Their deaths cannot 
right one iota of the frightful wrong, or 
bring life back to one dead child; but 
such creatures must not continue to 
menace the world. 
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“Propaganda!” 


The men who systematically planned 
and calmly supervised these massacres 
are still alive. Some of them are now 
on trial at Nuremberg. Their fate 
deeply troubles certain Americans. Herr 
Goering’s former friend, Colonel Charles 
A. Lindbergh, for example, feels the 
trial is “unjust.” Before Pearl Harbor, 
Colonel Lindbergh advocated a British- 
American alliance with Nazi Germany. 
He kept silent and slept well when chil- 
dren were being buried alive by the 
Nazis; but now he has found his tongue 
and compassionately pleads the case of 
the gravediggers. At one time he, to- 
gether with his fascist associate, Dr. 
Alexis Carrel, experimented on artificial 
hearts. But our hearts are not artificial. 
It is the intention of all freedom-loving 
people that the Nazi leaders shall die. 
They must die in order that our children 
may live. 


There are others, too 


Of course, those on trial at Nurem- 
berg are not the only war criminals. 
Nor are they even the major criminals. 
Although Herr Schacht is among the 
accused at Nuremberg, the major back- 
ers of Hitler in German industry and 
finance are not in the dock. The Nazi 
leaders were the hirelings of German 
industrialists and financiers who fat- 
tened on human misery and converted 
half the world into a charnel house to 
satisfy their personal greed. The hands 
of these affluent gentlemen are well- 
washed and their nails neatly manicured, 
but their souls are drenched in blood. 
And today the directors of I. G. Farben- 
industrie and the other German cartels 
are very much alive. Their profits and 
properties remain largely untouched. 

Like the Nuremberg defendants, the 
German millionaire-assassins have ar- 
dent friends and admirers in the United 
States. Standard Oil Company of New 
Jersey, for instance, has refused to 


_ cancel its postwar cartel agreements 


with Germany. When some stockhold- 
ers urged this American company to 
sever all business relations with I. G. 
Farben, a Standard Oil Company official 
called the request “an affront.” This 
vocabulary is common among certain 
American big businessmen. 

“General Motors is an international 
organization,” Mr. Alfred P. Sloan, 
chairman of General Motors Corpora- 
tion, wrote in 1939, “Many years ago, 
General Motors . . . invested a large 
amount of money in Adam Opel A. G. 
(in Germany). It has been a very 
profitable investment, and I think out- 
side of the political phase, its future 
potentiality from the standpoint of de- 
velopment and profit, is equal to, if not 
greater than many other investments 
which the Corporation has made. It 
enjoys about 50 per cent of the business 
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in Germany. ...” [tis perhaps unneces- 
sary to state that business in Germany 
prospered on mass murder. General 
Motors Corporation’s “very profitable 
investment” doubtless derived big divi- 
dends from the slaughter of Warsaw’s 
Jews. 

The common language spoken by 
fascist German and fascist American in- 
dustrialists is not limited to business 
matters. They share the same ideologi- 
cal vernacular. Mr, Henry Ford, whose 
German subsidiaries produced a sizable 
portion of the Wehrmacht’s mobile 
equipment and who still retains a 
medal from Adolph Hitler, published 
the infamous anti-Semitic forgeries, The 
Protocols of Zion, in America some 
years before Hitler circulated Mein 
Kamp/ in Germany. The automobile 
manufacturer with a medieval mind is 
not an isolated case. Consider Mr, Carl 
Henry Mote, President of the Northern 
Indiana Telephone Company and_ the 
Commonwealth Telephone Company. 
In a book entitled The New Deal Goose 
Step, Mr. Mote writes: 


“Tam in favor 


“This trial represents mankind’s 
desperate effort to apply the disci- 
pline of the law to statesmen who 
have used their powers of state to 
attack the foundations of the world’s 
peace and to commit aggressions 
against the rights of their neigh- 
bors.’ 

—JUSTICE ROBERT H. JACKSON 
at the Nuremberg Trials 


of loading the Jews Roosevelt has. put 
into office on a boat for Russia, and I 
wouldn’t worry if the boat sank.” Mr, 
Mote, it is true, is not too proud of being 
an American, Recently he featured this 
statement in a magazine he publishes: 
“The war has fully demonstrated one 
thing, and that is that the Germans are 
superior to Americans and the English 
physically, intellectually, — esthetically 
and morally.” His magazine, oddly 
enough, is entitled America Preferred. 

The trial at Nuremberg is inter- 
national in character. A way of life, or 
rather of death, is on trial. It is 
fascism that stands accused, and not 
only in Germany. There are American 
fascists who would hear our land re- 
sound, as did Nazi-enslaved Europe, 
with the death eries of children, 


Two thousand years ago Jesus— of 
Nazareth declared, ‘Whosoever shall 


offend one of the least of these my little 
ones, it were better that a millstone were 
hanged about his neck, and he cast into 
the sea.” 

The time for justice is overdue. 
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FOR THE QUIET HOUR 


Perfect Love Casteth Out Fear 


How long he had been sitting by my 
fire I do not know. No one had 
knocked at my door. But a slow, chok- 
ing sensation caught my throat, and 
my eyes were unable to fix on a definite 
point. The room seemed cold, too. 
Then | looked up and saw him. 

His face was hard, inexplicable, 
steely; and his glance as piercing and 
unforgiving as a sword blade. 

“I am glad to see you,” 
tremblingly. 

“That’s not true,” he answered in a 
voice that was like a December wind, 
“still I am here.” 

Some recognition began to come to 
me as if I had known him a long time. 

“You are—?” I said. 

“O, you know who [ am,” and his 
penetrating voice pervaded both me and 
my room. “I have held you with my 
power since you can remember,” and 
as he spoke his relentless long white 
fingers gripped the chair like a vice. 
“My name is Fear. As a boy you didn’t 
think much about me. As a youth you 
made some fruitléss attempts to cut my 
acquaintance. Later on you eased the 
situation by compromise. But now, you 
see, | come in without knocking. That’s 
the way I enter all doors now. By a 
great war some years ago | taught the 
world that I am its master. And now 
I hold all men in an unbroken paralysis. 
They call it depression, mystification, 
social disorder, decay of morals, death 
of religion, the crime wave, tragedy and 
many other decorative names. But 
those are but titkes—I am Fear; and now 
my mastery is nearly complete. It shall 
not be long before I have my supremacy 
and my kingdom. TI lie at the base of 
customs, faiths and inventions. Over 
you personally I hold full sway.” 

His eyes gleamed with an unearthly 
light. I found my voice with difficulty. 

“Yes, I know you. All that you say 
is true. But I was hoping that—” 

“There’s nothing to hope for. After 
a short while that word will be for- 
gotten,” 

I leaned forward in my chair. My 
fire spat its way vindictively up the 
chimney. I was cold, dumb, stricken 
almost to fainting. 

I turned my eyes to find a focal 
point. To my amazement the door 
opened though I was sure it had been 
securely closed. Into the room stepped 
a little lad, graceful, beautiful, self-pos- 
sessed, all like spring sunshine. With- 
out hesitation he walked to my visitor’s 
chair. 


I said 


“Time for you to go,” he said. 
“How did you get in?” and as Fear 


"asked the question his steely look turned 


to weakness. 3. 

“Without knocking, as you did,” 
came the reply in a voice as strong as 
it was gentle. “Come, time for you to 
go. You have had your way long 
enough. You have sung your song here 
tonight, as you have increasingly sung 
it these last few centuries. You have 
nearly made good your claim to power. 
But not quite. You must move now; 
and this time you move to your defeat. 

“For you see I am beginning my new 
career. Men thought I could never out- 
grow the old lazy days and ways. But 
I work now with every idea, dream, am- 
bition and discovery of men. It’s taken 
me some time to show that I could do 
it; their old sentimentality was hard for 
me to overcome. But I have overcome 
it at last. I have captured the center 


of the soul. Mankind is mine, not 
yours. Come, Fear, move on, move 
out!” 


Suddenly Fear rose. His clothes hung 
on him like fading rags. His piercing 
eyes looked only downward. His re- 
lentless fingers hung as limply at his 
side as a broken daisy stem. 

As he stepped over the doorsill ft 
heard a crash, like Himalayas falling. 

“What’s that?” I cried. 

“That’s just Fear falling over the 
edge of the world,” answered the youth. 
On his face was a triumph, a warmth, 
a glow compounded of all sweet faces 
and all sunsets I had ever seen; and all 
experiences. 

In my weakness I kneeled, for my 
strength was gone, 

“O, who are you?” I cried, “Who 
are you? Have you a name?” 

“OQ, yes,” he said, lifting me by my 
tired hand, “I am Perfect Love. I cast 
out Fear. When I have done my work. 
as messenger, you will come to another 
name. Then you will know. Not now! 
Not now! I run ahead of it, to cast out 
Fear. And now if you will just say it 
once with me you will not see Fear 
again.” 

Ashamed, yet not ashamed I followed 
him as he said: 

“God is Love. Perfect love casteth 
out Fear.” 

He was gone. As the fire: leaped in 
its place I thought I heard a great 
chorus as if all humanity had learned to 
sing. . ee 
GrorGe LAWRENCE PARKER 


The Legacy of 


by DUNCAN HOWLETT 


- Michael Servetus 


The four hundredth anniversary of the great 
controversy with Calvin focuses attention on 
the contribution of a noble Unitarian 


FROM time to time in the course of history, a single individual has had 


the temerity to face the world alone. 
men like to go with the crowd. Men like the approval of their fellow 


men. As opposition increases, so also does the tendency to yield. 


Mounting opposition takes a mounting toll of courage. The man who 
finds himself facing the world alone, and still withal holds steadfast, is 
aman inamillion. Such a man was Michael Servetus, the Spaniard of 
the Reformation period who dared speak words few men of his age 


would utter, and who paid for his daring with his life. 


Of course, no man ever faces the 
world quite alone, and Servetus did not. 
If there were none to come to his de- 
fense openly, there were those who 
silently agreed with him. If there were 
none to proclaim his particular gospel, 
there were those who were proclaiming 
other doctrines, also contrary to tradi- 
tion. It was an age of ferment, an age 
of new thinking and plain speaking, an 
age unwilling to accept the authority of 
the past without asking questions. 
Servetus spoke and thought as he did 
because he embodied the spirit of his 
age, the age of the Renaissance and the 
Reformation. In this sense he was not 
alone but was one of the mounting 
chorus of that period beginning to sing 
the song of humanity. 


Servetus saw the Inquisition 

Had Servetus been born in Germany 
or Switzerland he might have been like 
the other reformers, satisfied to throw 
off the yoke of the Church, and content 
to let the Reformation stop there. But 
Servetus was a Spaniard. He was about 
ten years of age when the Reformation 
in Germany took place, but there was no 
reformation in Spain. There the In- 
quisition was at its height and Servetus 


Rev. Duncan How err has been minister 
of the First Congregational Society (Unitarian) 
in New Bedford, Massachusetts, since 1938. 
Mr. Howlett was born in Newton, Massachu- 
setts, and was graduated from Harvard College 
and the Harvard Law School. He is a mem- 
ber of the Massachusetts Bar and practiced 


law in Holyoke and Springfield for two years. 
He was Unitarian Commissioner in Poland in 


1939. 


Servetus mects his fate 


grew up under its somber shadow. 
During his boyhood thousands — of 
Mohammedans and Jews paid with their 
lives for professing the Unity as against 
the Trinity of God. Thousands more 
were banished. In addition, unnum- 
bered Christians were tortured and 
executed for holding some unorthodox 
belief. It is little wonder that there was 
no Reformation in Spain with such a 
powerful instrument of suppression as 
the Inquisition ready to pounce upon 
whomever might choose to — think 


It does not happen often, for 


thoughts other than those prescribed by 
the Church, 

This gave Servetus quite a different 
outlook on the Church than that of 
Luther and the reformers in northern 
Europe. They were repelled by the 
practice of indulgences. They rebelled 
against a church that took money from 
the poor and promised to grant a re- 
prieve to the souls of their loved ones 
in purgatory. The northern reformers 
wanted primarily to put an end to this 


practice equivalent to extortion. The 
sale of indulgences in Germany 
amounted to levying a tax upon 


German peasants to support a luxurious 
papal court in Rome. 


An ethical revolt 


The Reformation — that 
wanted to bring about was directed to- 
ward a different end. His chief concern 
was with the evils of the Inquisition— 
the banishment and slaughter of good- 
living Jews and Mohammedans, and the 
torture and death of good-living Chris- 
tians as well. When the began to read 
the Bible he found what the other re- 
formers found, the pure light of Chris- 
tian truth shining from its pages. He 
found, as others did, no justification 
for the claims of the Roman curia, and 
no justification for many of the prac- 
tices of the church. But what impressed 
him most, the others seemed never to 
see at all. To quote his own words, he 
found in the. Bible “not one word about 
the Trinity, nor about its Persons, nor 
about an Essence, nor about a unity of 
the Substance, about the one 
Nature of the several beings.” 

Here then. he believed, was the an- 
swer. There was no need for the tor: 
ture, death and confiscation following 
in the wake of the Inquisition. The 
Bible, the fountainhead of all knowledge 
of Christianity, contained nothing in its 
pages to prevent Jews, Mohammedans 


Servetus 


nor 


and Christians from worshiping to- 
gether. With the vision of apostolic 


Christianity before him, Servetus went 
first to Switzerland and thence to France 
to persuade the leaders of the Reforma- 
tion of the truth of his discovery. But 
he did not succeed. He converted no 
one and, after publishing a book con. 
taining his views, was forced to flee for 
his life from the wrath of both Protes- 
tants and Catholics. 

For twenty years he lived incognito, 
during which time he was a very suc- 
cessful doctor. He is known to medical 
science as the first to publish an account 
of the pulmonary circulation of the 
blood. But he could not drop the vision 
that first possessed him in his youth; he 
tried to convert John Calvin to his 
views. The attempt to convert Calvin 
brought him to the stake. 

Michael Servetus died a martyr, and 
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this fact is one of the most important 
aspects of his legacy to us. For he did 
not seek martyrdom. He was no fanatic, 
flinging himself in the teeth of the op- 
position that the name of martyr might 
be his. He was a sober person, richly 
endowed with intellect, who wanted to 
offend no one but only to speak the 
truth. When his first book proved 


offensive, he wrote a second in an 


Doctrines remained about the same and 
they were still rooted in the authority of 
the established church, even though that 
church might be Protestant. 

This is the legacy of Michael Serve- 
tus to the twentieth century. He called 
for a reformation for which the sixteenth 
century was not ready and which it did 


not understand. He wanted the right as- 


an individual to derive doctrine from 
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“All that men do you say is done in sin and merits nothing but eternal 


death. But therein you blaspheme. 


Stripping us of all possible goodness, 


you do violence to the teaching of Christ, who ascribes the power of being 


perfect to us: ‘Be ye therefore perfect, even as your Father in heaven is 


perfect.’ 
feign.” 


In the works of the saintly, there is nothing of the corruption you 


—MICHAEL SERVETUS 
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attempt to mollify his accusers, if pos- 
sible. His subsequent withdrawal into 
anonymity is further evidence of his 
desire to avoid rather than seek a con- 
flict. But he could not and would not 
recant. He was incapable of uttering 
what he did not believe though the 
world stood against him. No more 
precious heritage could come to anyone 
than our heritage from him of such in- 
tegrity of mind and spirit. 

A second aspect of the legacy of 
Michael Servetus also came out of his 
martyrdom. Yet strictly speaking, it 
does not come to us from him but from 
others who came after him. In the 
words of the great historian, J. W. 
Allen, “His execution . . . defined an 
issue never again to be lost sight of. It 
led to the raising of the question of 
religious liberty in a form which made 
escape or evasion impossible.” While 
Servetus may not have made an issue of 
religious liberty, his steadfast adher- 
ence to his beliefs, and his persistence 
in trying to make them part of the Ref- 
ormation, embodied the principle of 
religious freedom in _ practice, and 
brought that issue clearly into focus. 


The rational use of Scripture 


The real legacy of Servetus, however, 
has to do with doctrine. In his attempt 
to reform the reformers, he revealed in 
how limited a sense the Reformation had 
reformed Christendom. It had thrown 
off the government of the Church, but 
it had kept its doctrine. There had 
been some revisions to be sure, attend- 
ant upon shifting the basis of authority 
from Pope and Council to Scripture. 
But there was no fundamental change. 
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Scripture and to abandon such doc- 
trines as seemed to him contrary to 
Scripture. He wanted, in other words, 
to use his own mind and make his own 
choice on the basis of the best appre- 
hension of truth that was in him. 

This is a peculiarly modern attitude, 
and Christianity has not come up to it 
in the four hundred years that have 
elapsed since Servetus’ time. Nearly all 
Christian churches profess still to be 
founded upon doctrine. Christianity 
still counts as Christians those who 
accept its beliefs. Servetus counted as 
Christians those who try to live as the 
Apostles tried to live, according to the 
teachings of Jesus of Nazareth. Serve- 
tus wanted men to search the Scripture 
and find the truth for themselves, not 
to accept simply on faith what someone 
else told them. 

Though Calvin slew Servetus, the 
long record of the race since that day 
recounts the steady advance of the fol- 
lowers of Servetus and the steady retreat 
of the men of Calvin. The world can- 
not stay with Calvin, for he and his day 
are dead. Man’s knowledge has ad- 
vanced too far since that time to accept 
Calvin’s estimate of his own work, 
namely, that it was the final, accurate 
and complete exposition of Christian 
doctrine. Servetus will win because he 
belonged to the future. He told of 
things that were yet to be—things that 
in many respects are still to be. Cal- 
vin’s standard was practicality and ex- 
pediency for Protestants in the six- 
teenth century in Roman Catholic 
Europe. Servetus’ standard was truth 
as he best understood it, though he had 
to defy all Europe to proclaim it. 


It takes a rare combination of virtues 
to be a Servetus—that is why there are 
so few of them. It takes a first-rate 
mind—a mind of great native ability, 
and at the same time thoroughly trained 
and completely informed. Only such a 
mind can penetrate a wilderness where 
other minds have been unable to go. In 
the second place, it takes rare courage to 
state such views once they have been 
reached. There is an inner soul-cour- 
age required of the man who dares to 
stand up and say, in effect, that all who 
have preceded him have been wrong. 
It takes also a physical courage that few 
possess. It means privation for self and 
family, it means social ostracism, it often 
means imprisonment, and in Servetus’ 
case it meant a horrible death. Few 
men possess such a combination of in- 
sight and fortitude as this. 

Such is Servetus’ legacy to the twenti- 
eth century. Across the centuries that 
have elapsed since his time he speaks 
to us in tones archaic yet strangely 
modern. He bids us accept the Re- 
formation for what it truly is. He 
reminds us that the aim of the Reforma- 
tion was to throw off from Christianity 
the authority of a church that no longer 
taught or practiced the religion of the 
Apostles. He believed the reformers 
should have thrown off not only the 
organization but also the doctrine that 
the church had fixed on Christianity. 

Servetus was the prototype of all the 
Unitarian Church has stood for. Com- 
passion for his fellow man was the 
driving force that animated his thought 
and action. Clarity of thought and 
integrity characterized his mind. Cour- 
age, both physical and moral, coupled 
with the will to put his thoughts into 
action, gave him the place he holds in 
the hearts of men. The Unitarian 


knows no compromise on these points. ” 


No present expediency can ever make 
him put them in second place. Calvin 
the consolidator of the Reformation, 
Calvin the great scholar and systema- 
tizer of Protestant thought, Calvin the 
ruler of a Protestant city, has no kin- 
ship with liberals. Perhaps he was a 
necessary evil. Perhaps the Reforma- 
tion had to be arrested where Calvin 
pegged it, or it would have been lost. 
We take none of the glory from Calvin, 
for glory is rightfully his. But his 
spirit is not ours, his genius is not ours, 
his cause is not ours, nor is the cause of 
his followers. He and they would arrest 
Christian thought at the point to which 
he brought it four hundred years ago in 
the Institutes. We, like Servetus, would 
set Christian thought free, and follow it 
wherever it may go, carried by minds 
that are open, profiting by the criticism 
of others, and reaching ever outward for 
higher truth yet to be known. 


by GEORGE FIELDING ELIOT 


: The Kingdom of the Future 


One of America’s leading news analysts 
evaluates the Peace Day Plan 


a 


A croup of high-minded and forward-looking citizens recently met in 
Boston, Massachusetts, and formed the “Committee for Peace Day 
in the United Nations.” The purpose of the Committee, as the name 


implies, is to promote a general 


“Peace Day”—a day on which all 


peace-loving peoples throughout the world, be they white, black, yellow 
or brown, will cease their labors and rededicate themselves to the 


cause of peace. 


On this day—an international holi- 
day—peoples of all the United Nations 
“will pledge to one another, to the 
sacred dead and to the generations yet 
to come, the achievement of a united 
world with liberty and justice for all.” 


We need to be reminded 


There is a concept to fire the heart. 
We need a Peace Day. We need it this 
year and we shall need it with every 
year that passes. We shall need, all of 
us, to be reminded periodically of our 
pledge, of the sacrifices of those who 
have died to make peace possible, and 
of the solemn truth that peace can live 
only if it is established in the hearts of 
men and women throughout the world. 
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Rapio station KQV of the Allegheny 
Broadcasting Corporation, Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania, is conducting a contest 
for the best letters on the subject: “Why 
We Should Have an International Peace 
Day.” Major George Fielding Eliot 
will serve as the final judge on a panel 
which includes a distinguished list of 
educators, industrialists, labor leaders 
and political figures. The Pittsburgh 
branch of the Foreign Policy Associa- 
tion is co-operating with KQV in spon- 
soring the contest. 

Mr. Frank B. Frederick, of Boston, 
Massachusetts, author of the Peace Day 
plan and chairman of the World Order 
Committee of the Unitarian Laymen’s 
League, will be in Pittsburgh for the 
presentation of awards on March 26. 


Major Eliot will broadcast an address 


on that occasion. 
~ Jt is expected that during the contest 
period, from February 22 to March 3, 


We need to be reminded, lest hatred and 
fear and suspicion creep again into our 
hearts and blind us to the light of peace, 
by which alone the path of humanity’s 
future may be illumined. 

We should give our children cause to 
look forward to Peace Day, much as 
they look forward to Christmas, for 
theirs is the kingdom_ of the future. 
It would be well if, on this day, food and 
presents could be exchanged by the 
children of many lands, if students 
could be exchanged between the schools 
and colleges of neighboring countries, 
for it is the young who hold our hopes 
for peace. It is they who must take the 
torch from our hands and carry on. To 
do this they must understand and, under- 


standing, preserve themselves, and 
those who will follow them, from the 
destruction that our minds and hands 
have prepared. 

I hope you will like this idea of a 
Peace Day, when “each nation in its own 
tradition, each man in his own faith and 
tongue, will make a solemn pledge to 
maintain international peace and se- 
curity.” 

Peace Day will follow the sun around 
the earth. It will be celebrated year 
after year, and each year millions of 
people in thousands of cities and towns 
will join their hearts and voices in 
world-wide rededication: 


“We, the people of the United Nations 
pledge and repledge our loyalty to the 
ideal of peace.” 


Support is growing 


The plan has been endorsed already 
by many large organizations and 
prominent citizens here in the United 
States, as well as by the representatives 
of various other countries. It has been 
submitted to the Hon. James F’. Byrnes, 
Secretary of State, with the request that 
the representatives of the United States 
present and urge its adoption at the 
meeting of the General Assembly of the 
United Nations now being held in 
London. 

If you like this idea of a Peace Day, 
I hope you will write to the Committee 
for Peace Day in the United Nations, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston 8, Massachu- 
setts, and give them the benefit of your 
support. 
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Peace Day and KQV 


thousands of letters will be received 
from two classes of entrants. Mem- 
bers of the city schools, parochial and 
public, from the seventh through the 
twelfth grades, will compete for first, 
second and ten other prizes. Adult con- 
testants will be offered similar awards 
in a separate competition. 


List of Judges 


Masor Georce Fievpine EvIotT 
Writer and Analyst 
Hon. Davin L. LAWRENCE 
Mayor, City of Pittsburgh 
Dr. W. W. Lantz 
Superintendent of Allegheny Coun- 
ty Schools 
Dr. Eart A. DIMMICK 
Superintendent of Pittsburgh Pub- 
lic Schools 
Hon. James G. FULTON © 
United States Congressman 


Rey. THomas J. QuICLEY 

Superintendent of Pittsburgh Paro- 
chial Schools 

Rurus H. FirzceraLp 

Chancellor of University of Pitts- 
burgh 

Rosert E. DoHERTY 

President of Carnegie Institute of 
Technology 

PauL RussELL ANDERSON 

President of Pennsylvania College 
for Women 

. Wittram P. McFai 

President of Pittsburgh Chamber of 
Commerce 

Pitre Murray 

President of the C.I.0. 

Mr. WittiAm P. WITHEROW 
President of Blaw-Knox Company 

Cot. Ropert C. Downie 

President of Peoples-Pittsburgh 
Trust Company 


Dr. 


Dr. 


Dr. 


Mr. 
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by SALI LIEBERMANN 


(Good Films Are Rare 


The production manager of “The Last 


Chance” discusses two great Swiss movies 


I Have just arrived in America from Switzerland and I should like to 
say something about Swiss movies before I am influenced by American 
movies and America generally. I have worked on most of the films 


produced in Switzerland during the past ten years. 


Most Swiss films 


have been mediocre, attempting either to depict a sentimentalized 
tourist idea of Switzerland or to attain an international level beyond 


their scope. 


The few good ones were produced by Praesens-Film. 


(These of course, include Marie-Louise and The Last Chance, both of 
which have had successful runs in Europe and America.) Good films 
are rare everywhere; there were probably as many produced in Switz- 
erland as in any other country—although in Switzerland it was difficult 
to gauge the level of foreign films, because with some exceptions only 


the best were shown. 
The “best” of the Nazi films also 


reached us. With very few exceptions, 
their best were on an infinitely lower 
level than, say, the American ones. 
They showed clearly the connection of 
the film with the country and the society 
in which it was produced. German 
Nazism, corrupt, brutal and decadent, 
was incapable of producing films about 
innocent, lovely things—which it usually 
tried to do—without giving a sentimen- 
talized, false picture. The dialogue was 
primitive and humorless, the acting in- 
sincere. It reflected, as though by dis- 
torting mirrors, the civilization behind 
it. 

Swiss producers worked 

on small budget 

The Swiss film industry for its part 
spent a long time struggling along false 
paths. The means at its disposal were 
extremely limited. Until the most recent 


Saut LieperMan, a native of Zurich who has 
recently arrived in this country from Switzer- 
land, was production manager of the Praesens- 
Film, “The Last Chance,” released here by 
Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer. He was also assistant 
to the art director in “Marie-Louise.” 
entering film production, he worked with a 
young experimental stage group. In 1939, he 
was assistant to the director of the Theatre of 
the Swiss National Exposition. He is en route 
to Hollywood. 
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Before. . 


productions, almost all Swiss films were 
destined for domestic consumption only. 
This meant that the box-office returns 
were much too low to permit any extra 
expenses. This cramped their style very 
much as long as they were trying to be 
screen plays a la Hollywood or @ la 
anything else. But from a certain point 
of view it was perhaps a good thing. It 


Sali Liebermann 


forced Swiss producers to continue to 
search for the medium of expression 
suited to Switzerland. 

It seems to me that Marie-Louise ap- 
proaches, and The Last Chance attains, 
the best type of film for Swiss produc- 
tion. It is important to bear in‘mind the 
dates of their origin. Marie-Louise was 


- filmed in the fall of 1943 and The Last 


Chance in the late fall and winter of 
1944-45. Marie-Louise .was based on 
the actual experience of the scenarist, 
who like many other Swiss had had a 
French child staying at his house for the 
three months’ interval arranged by the 
Swiss Red Cross Children’s Aid. The 
heroine of the film was selected from 
among hundreds of refugee children 
waiting in quarantine in Geneva before 
they could enter the country. 


Wartime handicaps slowed production 


In the fall of 1943, Switzerland was 
still in a precarious situation from a 
military point of view. Not many 
months before, it had come very close 
to being invaded by Germany. The war 
created numerous difficulties for the film 
industry. Some were purely practical, 
such as the almost insuperable one of 
obtaining the necessary raw materials. 
But others were definitely harmful from 
the artistic standpoint. Those audiences 
of Marie-Louise and The Last Chance 
who were surprised not to see more of 
the scenic beauties of Switzerland 
should know that the military censorship 
stood in the way. The chalet scenes in 
Marie-Louise were filmed in the famous 
resort of Engelberg, but the censorship 
allowed only the least interesting moun- 
tain view to be photographed. All the 
others were in the fortification zone. 

The greatest difficulties, as always in 
Swiss productions, lay not in military 
restrictions but in those imposed by lack 
of funds. I should like to describe some 
of these, using Marie-Louise as an ex- 
ample, though they apply equally to The 
Last Chance or any other Swiss film. 
In the first place, the studio was much 
too small for efficient work: the space 
actually available for sets was about 
forty by fifty feet, or sufficient to set up 
two normal rooms. This meant that it 
was impossible to film several scenes at 
once or in rapid succession. In making 
the outdoor pictures, the weather was a 
constant upsetter of budgets. 


Actor shortage—No. 1 problem 


The greatest difficulty in the Swiss 
film industry is, however, the unavail- 
ability of actors and technical personnel. 
Since the industry is too small and is 
operated with too modest means to pro- 
duce continuously, the actors are never 
solely at the disposal of the film com- 
pany but are acting at the same time in 
theaters, often in entirely different cities. 


——— 
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The times for filming depend accord- 
ingly on when a certain group of actors 
can be spared simultaneously from their 
theaters. Sometimes it is only at 2:00 
A. M., or, what often seems worse to 
actors, at 7:00 A. M. Sometimes the 
scene has to be finished before an actor 
rushes off to catch a train for his 
premiere in another city, and you can 
imagine the tension if anything goes 
wrong or gets behind schedule. 

The lack of continuous production 
also causes great difficulties in securing 
trained workers. Only the more 
specialized ones, like the head electrician 
and the building foreman, remain the 
same from production to production. 
All the others are recruited freshly 
among workers with no specific movie 
training. They have to be taught again 
for each film made. 


French realism .apparent 


Considering all these factors, I think 
both Marie-Louise and The. Last Chance 
may be regarded as achievements. At 
any rate, we have gone a long way since 
the beginnings of the Swiss film indus- 
try, in great part, thanks to the director, 
Leopold Lindtberg, and the cameraman, 

Emil Berna, both of whom have de- 

veloped their art tremendously through 
their long experience together. In 
Marie-Louise the reality one feels in the 
first scenes in Rouen shows the influence 
of the best French films. This was con- 
ditioned partly by working with French- 
speaking actors whose whole temper is 
in sharp contrast to the comfortable, 
self-satisfied atmosphere found later in 
the film in German-speaking Switzer- 
land,—here so excellently portrayed by 
the factory owner, Gretler, and his maid, 
Danegger. Of course, the whole film 
breathes a little too much Swiss self- 
satisfaction, painful to the extent that it 
serves to cover up the bad conscience of 
the Swiss for some aspects of their 
behavior during the war. Incidentally, 
I am sorry to say that the idea of the 
factory workers’ working a quarter of 
an hour overtime for the benefit of 
refugee children is not based on fact. 


Internees become actors 


From the fall of 1943 to August, 
1944, when Mr. Wechsler, the producer, 
wanted to begin with the production of 
The Last Chance, the world situation had 
changed a lot. Nevertheless the theme 
of the flight of allied military prisoners 
and political refugees through Italy to 
Switzerland, their “last chance” of a 
haven, was such as to make certain gov- 
ernment authorities in Switzerland still 
very much afraid of foreign pressure. 
Although actors and personnel had been 
engaged, new obstructions were created. 

_ The greatest difficulty was the govern- 
ment attitude toward allied military 
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Refugees gather for the flight from Italy to Switzerland in this scene from “The Last 


Chance.” Most of the actors are refugees re-enacting their own tragic stories. 


persons (i.e. the internees who played 
the main roles). They were not allowed 
to travel to certain parts of the country 
where the outdoor pictures were to be 
made. There was not the remotest ques- 
tion of military zones here; the terri- 
tory that they were not allowed to enter 
was Italian Switzerland, far from any 
endangered zone. There were many 
other civil refugees and military in- 
ternees there. 

All Mr. Wechsler’s closest coworkers 
despaired of ever obtaining the neces- 
sary government permission, but he 
believed in the necessity of getting the 
message across and he persisted. Finally, 
in November, production began. The 
struggle with the government authori- 
ties may not seem so important to you 
in the United States, but for Swiss film 
producers it was a question of their 
continued existence or collapse during 
the war; and I am glad that Praesens- 
Film won this fight. 

The Last Chance is undoubtedly the 
best film that Switzerland has turned out 
yet. For the first time, it put into the 
hands of the director, Lindtberg, ma- 
terial that he had always wanted. He 
was able to build up an ensemble based 
on the no-star principle. The main 
actors in this film are not professionals 
but talented persons selected from the 
eroup they really represent. There are, 
as well, professional actors in important 
though not top roles, notably Therese 
Giehse, who plays the German wife of a 
deportee. But she, too, does not in the 
least “star” but fits perfectly into the 


whole close-knit ensemble. And_ the 
most remarkable fact is that all these 
people are so different from each other. 
The self-assured American and British 
soldiers and_ officers, the terrorized 
refugees from Germany, Holland, Po- 
land, France—each speaks his own 
language not only figuratively but 
literally. But Lindtberg’s directing 
hand builds up the common fate that 
threw them together and welded this 
babel into a unit. 


Films without sentimentality 


It is, however, not the artistic mastery 
alone that makes me and a lot of other 
people believe that with The Last Chance 
the Swiss have found the kind of film 
most suitable for them to make. It is 
because the problem at issue, a burning 
one for the Swiss people, is here treated 
without sentimentality. There were 
about 280,000 refugees including mili- 
tary internees in Switzerland during the 
war, and there are still 22,000 whose 
fate is not yet settled. And it was the 
Swiss people who fought for their ad- 
mittance and forced the reluctant 
authorities to open their gates during 
the dark days of 1942. 

Yet the interest of the film is by no 
means confined to Switzerland. Today 
the refugee problem is one confronting 
the whole world, and is not yet solved. 
The message of co-operation between 
nationalities and peoples, illustrated by 
the solidarity among these refugees, is 
one that certainly ought to be heard in 
the era of atom-bomb diplomacy. 
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by HABIB 1. KATIBAH 


The Biggest Bloc 


in History 


There are 300,000,000 Moslem “ Unitarians” 


in the Arab world unknown to most Americans 


Wuen American Unitarians discovered that there were three million 
Unitarians in the Philippines, there was great surprise and rejoicing 
among them. The discovery led to the establishment of friendly rela- 
tions and an exchange of visits. Yet we have in Asia, Africa and some 
parts of Europe some 300,000,000 “Unitarians” who go unnoticed and 


unrecognized! 


Because they belong to a different 
tradition remote from ours, to different 
nationalities and races that are con- 
sidered by most of us as strange, we 
seldom stop to think that the Moslems 
are the biggest bloc of Unitarians 
known to history. Perhaps it will help 
bring them closer to us when we learn 
that Christian Unitarians and Moslem 
Unitarians have one source in common, 
the Nestorian Church. This church ex- 
ercised great influence on the founder 
of Islam, the Prophet Mohammed, and 
contributed to the rise of Islam in the 
seventh century. 


Arab liberalism flourished 


At one time the Moslem Arab Em- 
pire stretched from the Pyrennees to the 
confines of Cathay, bringing under its 
sway peoples and nationalities of many 
religions, languages and races. With 
the exception of China, in which toler- 
ance seems to be a native tradition, per- 
sonal liberty, freedom of worship and 
self-expression, the passionate search 
after truth for its own sake—in short the 
qualities that make for liberalism—were 
never more honored and observed than 
within the confines of the Moslem Em- 
pire, which reached its height under the 
Abbasside dynasty with its capital in 
Bagdad. The names of Harun-al-Rashid 
and his son al-Mamun, who emerge as 
libertine bons vivants from the glamor- 
ous pages of The Arabian Nights, were 
also symbols of liberalism. Al-Mamun 
was perhaps the most generous and 


Hasire I. Katipan is editor for the Institute 
of Arabic American Affairs. During the war, 
he was chief editorial script writer for the 
Arabic Desk, Office of War Information. 
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understanding royal patron of science 
and philosophy in all history. 

In his /ntroduction to the History of 
Science, Dr. George Sarton calls various 
periods between the ninth and the four- 
teenth centuries after the names of Arab 
scientists, mostly Moslem, for example, 
“the Age of Jabir Ibn Hayyan” (founder 
of chemistry), “the Age of Ibn al- 
Haytham” (famous physicist), “the Age 
of Avicenna” (famous physician). And 
George Dorsey, in his brilliant but not 
often critical book, Man’s Own Show: 
Civilization, reminds us that “the Renais- 
sance of Art in Italy blinds us to the 
Renaissance of Science in Spain.” “For 
it is to Spain,” he wrote, “to Seville, 
Toledo and especially to Cordova, capi- 
tal of science, that students went to sit 
at the feet of the only masters of science 
in Europe.” 


Science and religion advanced 

In the Middle Ages university stu- 
dents of Europe with liberal views were 
called Averroists, after Averroes or ibn- 
Rushd, the great Arab Aristotelian phi- 
losopher of the twelfth century, who 
was born in Cordova. Some of our early 
Unitarians in Europe were undoubtedly 
influenced by the writings of Arab 
thinkers and scientists. Those writings 
were invariably translated into Latin. 

It does not take much imagination to 
link the free progress of science and 
philosophy with liberalism. It was not 
possible for those celebrated Arab phi- 
losophers and scientists to flourish ex- 
cept in an atmosphere of liberty and 
liberalism. 

In fact, we find in our study of those 
Moslems that their liberalism was rooted 
in centuries of uninterrupted traditions; 


that it was critical, varied and deep. 
There are three main movements within 
Islam that nurtured and gave sustenance 
to Islamic liberalism: the scientific 
movement to which we have just made 
reference, the Motazilite movement, 
which corresponds to our Unitarianism 
or liberal Congregationalism within the 
general pattern of the traditional church, 
and Sufism or Islamic mysticism. The 
Motazilites, who should interest us in 
particular, prided themselves on being 
called “the people of intelligence and 
justice.” This school of Islamic liberal- 
ism was founded as early as the eighth 
century by Wasil ibn Ata; they believed 
in free will and individual responsibility 
for sin, and repudiated the doctrine of 
predestination. Like Unitarians of 
today, they stressed salvation through 
man’s own effort and taught that man 
is born neither inclined to evil nor to 
goodness, but grows to be good or evil 
through his own effort and free will. 
The contribution of the Sufis to Islamic 
liberalism lay in a somewhat different 
direction. They believed in the “essen- 
tial divinity” of man and the. immediacy 
of spiritual experience. 


An Islamic renaissance 


But what of today? Is the spark of 
liberalism in Islam burning still after 
the centuries of retrogression, disintegra- 
tion and callous materialism that swept 
the Moslem lands? The answer is an 
emphatic and optimistic “yes!” Today 
there is a vital renaissance of liberalism 
in Islam that goes hand in hand with 
the renaissance of learning and the re- 
awakening of national consciousness. [ 
read in a recently published Arabic 
liberal magazine, printed in Cairo, that 
an Arab professor of mathematics is 
coming to Harvard as an exchange 
professor. 

Science and scholarship, and with 
them liberalism, are flourishing once 
more in such ancient capitals as Cairo, 
Damascus, Constantinople and Teheran. 
One meets Islamic liberalism today in 
the lecture room of a modern university 
such as the University of Constantinople 
or the University of Fuad in Cairo, in 
a literary magazine, or even in the 
pages of the daily newspaper, whether 
written in Arabic, Turkish, Iranian, 
Urdu or Russian. One comes across it 
in such ancient citadels of Islamic 
orthodoxy as the Azhar Mosque Univer- 
sity of Cairo, or the city of Karbala, the 
nerve center of Shiite orthodoxy in Iraq. 
One spots it in a casual conversation 
among simple folk in the cafés or in the 
fashionable gatherings of the elite. 


First-hand impressions 


I had a long and close look at Islamic 
liberalism fifteen years ago when | spent 
a year and a half traveling in Egypt, 
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Arab delegates in London for a Palestine conference were among the worshipers at 
the Shah Jehan Mosque, Woking, Surrey, when the Moslem festival of ’Idu ’L-Adzha 
was celebrated. Moslem religious activities will be familiar in our postwar world. 


Syria, Palestine and Iraq. I discovered 
liberalism in different stages of develop- 
ment, still unorganized and somewhat 


__ inarticulate, but vibrant with potentiali- 


ties. One liberal poet and literary critic 
of Damascus, with whom I was dis- 
cussing our American Unitarian move- 
ment, believed that it was premature to 
expect a counterpart of Unitarianism in 
Islam today. Popular Islam must, he 
felt, purge itself first of its naive and 
cumbersome traditions by a sweeping 
reform, and then rethink itself anew. 
Not all Moslem liberals are so radical. 
My late friend; Ahmed Zaki Pasha, of 
Egypt, assured me that only middle-of- 
the-road liberals could bring about a 
liberal movement in Islam and at the 
same time conserve the best traditions 
of Islam compatible with modern, West- 
ern progress. 

Still a third trend of liberalism was 
exemplified in the remark of the Mufti 
of Aleppo in northern Syria, who, lis- 
tening to my conversation, smiled be- 
nignly and spoke with a tone of concern 
in his voice as he said: “Habib effendi, 
it is no more a question of those 
who are liberals and those who are 
not, but of those who believe in any 
God at all and those who do not!” His 
words had a special significance to me 
because I had known already that a close 
kinsman of his was the editor of a 
leading liberal magazine in Aleppo and 
I had contributed an article to it. 
~ One of the most interesting revela- 


tions of liberalism came to me when I 
stopped to buy a package of cigarettes 
in a little country store in a village on 
the border of the Syrian Desert. As 
I entered the store a group of villagers 
were listening intently to a husky laborer 
who was preparing his lunch over a 
primus. I caught these words from his 
lips: “I do not care what a man’s re- 
ligion is, or what he worships, be it 
God, an idol or anything else, religion 
is good conduct with our fellow men!” 

From Morocco on the Atlantic to the 
Malayan Archipelago, Sumatra and 
Java, a spirit of liberalism is stalking 
abroad with seven-league boots. Up to 
1911, Java, in the Netherlands East 
Indies, was one of the most reactionary 
Moslem countries. Since then, the Mos- 
lems of Java who constitute 39,000,000 
out of its 44,000,000 population have 
been split into conservatives and lib- 
erals. Education for women is one of 
the cardinal points on which the two 
factions have differed. Today education 
for women, I was told by a liberal 
Javanese Moslem on business in this 
country, has been tacitly accepted by the 
conservatives. 

The amazing and revolutionary re- 
forms in Turkey, the slow but steady 
growth of liberalism in such institutions 
as al-Azhar, which sends missionaries 
and graduates to all parts of the Moslem 
world, and Aligarh College in India, the 
inevitable penetration of the modern 
scientific spirit into the realm of the 


spiritual and the rise of nationalism are 
all factors in this renaissance of the 
spirit. They involve populations equi- 
valent to that of all Europe, Russia and 
a total area of more than three times 
the size of the United States. 

Islam lends itself to liberalism. Its 
fundamental tenets recognize no ulti- 
mate or final authority. Theoretically 
and in actual practice it knows no dis- 
tinction in race or caste. It believes in 
freedom of interpretation and in the 
application of reason to the exposition 
of the Koran and Traditions. Above all 
it is a “this world” religion that sub- 
ordinates doctrines to morality and 
theology to human considerations. It 
will not surprise students of Islam if 
the process of its liberalization takes a 
much shorter time than a similar process 
within Christianity. Indeed in Islam 
we have not only 300,000,000 “Unitar- 
ians,” but 300,000,000 potential lib- 


erals! 


A CONTEMPORARY 
by ALEXEI SuRKOV 


We are the contemporaries of the diffi- 
cult century. 

Our course is charted by the flight of 
lead. 

We are defending the dignity of man 

And fight our battles to the bitter end. 


Listen, our distant future generation, 

To the words of those who face danger. 

In the night, through the wintry frosts, 

Your sapper-forefather crawls to the 
bridge. 


Pain is burning his simple ‘heart; 

He is paying a terrible price to his time. 
The hands which crumpled this figure 
Forced his flight into the abyss. 


Listen, our distant future generation, 
To the words of those who face danger. 
There glides, lithe and supple, 

Your forefather-scout, on skis. 


Short is the moment of a sudden 
skirmish! 

Skiing, he is preparing his grenade— 

He, the producer of life, the able biolo- 
gist, 

Tears life’s tissue into fragments. 

War news is not easy or simple. 

It is bitter to walk over bloody dew. 

People of ordinary, average height, 

We—the producers of life, the builders. 


This era gave us no choice; 

Strength and steel will solve this dispute. 
That’s why your sapper-forefather 

Will fight to his last breath of life. 


Aurxet SurKov is a forty-six-year-old poet, 
an officer in the Red Army during the war, 
whose poems are extremely popular in and 
out of the Army. “A Contemporary” was 
translated by Anya Fisher, formerly a research 
worker and translator with Vilhjalmur Stefans- 
son. 
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by EMERSON H. LALONE 


Blow the ‘Trumpet in Zion 


The editor of the 


“Christian Leader” 


defines 


the task of liberal religious journalism today 


THE small town in which I lived out my boyhood had none of the con- 


veniences and graces that it now has. 
Through the columns of that paper the editor kept 


weekly paper. 


before the villagers the highest ideals of community living. 
editor was historian, prophet, teacher and promoter. 


The town did have a little 


That 


Year in and 


year out, he stood courageously and often quite alone for improvements 


in the community. 


Often his paper strove to implement the preacher’s 


sermons when the preacher failed to see the implications of his gospel. 


The editor is dead, and the little paper 


has long since ceased to appear. The 
community is now served by “better” 
papers. Not the “better papers,” but 


the little paper under its courageous 
editor is responsible for the fire pro- 
tection, sidewalks, pavements, modern 
sanitation and library ‘facilities which 
make life more gracious and more abun- 
dant in that town than it was of yore. 


A four fold function 


In the story of this little paper and 
its faithful editor, and in the history of 
hundreds of similar papers now extinct 
is a parable for the modern liberal 
magazine of religion. For the liberal 
magazine of religion has the same four- 
fold function that has made independent 
journalism vital in this country for gen- 
erations. That fourfold function is his- 
torical, prophetic, educational and pro- 
motional. The liberal religious press 
is called to bring its historic sense, its 
prophetic insight, its educational tech: 
niques and its promotional persistence 
to bear on ‘all that affects the welfare 
of mankind. 

The four phases of our task are as 
interdependent as the fingers of the 
hand. Not one may be neglected or left 
unused without impairing the efficiency 
of the whole. Foolish and weak, indeed, 
is the institution detached from its past. 
Liberal religion has a noble tradition. 
It is the inher itor of an honorable his- 
tory of service. It is a living fellowship 
that embraces the past and reaghes for- 
ward to the future. Part of the job of 


Emerson H. Latone today serves as editor 
of the Universalist magazine, the “Christian 
Leader.” He is vice-president of The Univer- 
salist Church of America. In recent years 
he served Universalist churches in Brooklyn 
and Canton, New York. 
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“Clearly the liberal paper has an 
obligation to rule out of its columns 
ideas that would destroy the basic 
rights of any group or class of men. 
The freedom to destroy freedom is 
intolerable. “’ 
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the liberal magazine of religion, there- 
fore, is to keep its constituents in re- 
membrance of that noble tradition and 
that honorable past. 

Our historic mission, however, would 
be a snare and a delusion were we to 
be false to our prophetic challenge. 
Pride in a great past is justified only by 
the courage and intelligence it fosters 
in building for a better future. The 
racial and religious tensions that divide 
classes and maintain divisive castes to- 
day threaten to tear apart our world. 
The liberal journal of religion, founded 
on brotherhood and committed to the 
basic tenet of all sound religion—the 
supreme value of personality—has a 
primary duty to proclaim the unity of 
mankind. It follows, of course, that 
the liberal religious journal must take 
a stand in the most controversial issues 
of our time on the side of those freedoms 
that condition growing _ personality. 
Wherever man’s just freedoms are cir- 
cumscribed and the children of men are 
shut out from their rightful heritage 
of life and liberty, the liberal journal 
must protest and show the way to better 
things. “Blow ye the trumpet in Zion 
and sound an alarum in my holy. moun- 
tain.” 

The prophet must bring to bear on the 


problems of his time all information 
possible from all possible sources; other- 
wise, he is but a lone voice crying in 
a hopeless wilderness. The liberal jour- 
nal thus seeks the truth from all sources. 
The scientist may be more competent to 
illumine a contemporary problem than 
the preacher. Indeed, in our time the 
scientist has spoken the prophetic word 
on our primary problem, control of 
atomic energy, more clearly than either 
the preacher or the politician. The 
prophetic and educational phases of our 
function are so closely intertwined that 
one fails without the other. Readers 
who complain sometimes that the editor 
insists on repeatedly harping on racial 
prejudice, economic justice or world 
peace need to remind themselves that 
repetition is, after all, the first law 
of education. Readers who wonder 
sometimes and protest occasionally be- 
cause actors, scientists and businessmen 
crowd our columns to the partial exclu- 
sion of the professional preacher and 
philosopher should recall the fact that 
Jesus chose not the members of the 
temple priesthood but tax collectors, ~ 
fishermen and farmers to spread his 
gospel. 

The liberal religious journal also has 
the duty to tell the world honestly and 
frankly what our churches’ are doing. 
We are called to advertise, to propagan- 
dize if you please, the work of our 
churches both within our fellowship and 
to the outside world. The liberal jour- 

(Continued on page 139) 
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‘by FRANCES DAMON 


World Youth Unite 


One great dividend of victory over fuscism is the 
establishment of the World Federation of Democratic Youth 


Six hundred young men and women representing thirty to forty mil- 
lion organized youth from sixty-three nations assembled in London 
last November at the World Youth Conference. 
came directly from their own countries. 


seven. 


This was the most representative con- 
ference of youth ever held, before, dur- 
ing or since the war. No race, color, 
nor creed was missing. The delegates 
came from widely diverse social and 
economic backgrounds—from advanced 
industrial countries like our own, from 
a socialist nation, the U.S.S.R., from 
the newly liberated countries of Europe 
and the Far East, from colonial and 
semi-colonial countries. From across 
continents and seas they came, animated 
by the urgency of meeting one another 
—of planning together to heal the 
wounds of long years of war and to 
construct a peaceful and secure future. 


American youth well represented 


Twenty American delegates were 
there from as many national organiza- 
tions, student, community,, youth-serv- 
ing, labor, Negro and religious. As a 
delegation we had had little or no pre- 
vious contact with young delegates to 
the conference. We soon began to 
recognize them, and to pick out the 
blue-and-white striped tunic of the 
North African, the lean face of an 
Italian youth who had been in every 
concentration camp in fascist Italy, the 
bright silk sari of an Indian student, the 
high cheekbones of the Mongolian dele- 
gate, the steely blue eyes of the girl, 
“hero of the Soviet Union” who had 
flown 848 missions against the Germans. 

Here were veterans of the armed 
forces, fighters of underground move- 
ments, four anti-fascist delegates directly 


Frances Damon, newly elected treasurer 
of the World Federation of Democratic 
Youth is Director of American Youth for a 
Free World, New York City, which assisted 
in the planning of the World Youth Confer- 
ence in London. Miss Dgmon was formerly 
secretary of the Boston Youth for Victory 
Council. 


Frances Damon 


from Franco Spain, young people who 
had by some miracle escaped from the 
horrors of Auschwitz or Buchenwald, 
students and miners, scientists and tech- 
nicians, clergymen, teachers, conserva- 
tives, communists, social-democrats and 
co-operators. The reaction of one of the 
American delegates is perhaps typical. 
“The Belgians shocked us. We went 
into a restaurant and saw them. We 
were amused. They looked old—bald, 
toothless and with glasses. Next day 
we found out that not one of these dele- 
gates was over thirty. They had been 
in concentration camps.” 

For ten packed days we worked to- 
gether, learning as the delegates relived 
and shared the facts of their lives in 
their different countries and their hopes 
for the future. 


Eighty-five per cent 
The average age was twenty- 


As a result of the discussion on 
“Youth’s Fight for Freedom and a 
Better World,” the conference called for 


‘the establishment of democratic regimes 


in Argentina, Spain and ‘Portugal and 
the exposure and elimination of all 
forms of fascist ideology in all coun- 
tries, such as anti-Semitism, race hatred 
and the spirit of militarism. Delegates 
pledged both their support to the 
strengthening of the U.N.O. and their 
resolute opposition to any attempts to 
prepare new imperialist aggression. 
Control of atomic energy, they said, fol- 
lowing the lead of the American delega- 
tion, should be internationalized and 
administered by the U.N.O. The dele- 
gates offered their support to the just 
struggles of the colonial and_ semi- 
colonial peoples for their freedom and 
self-determination. 


Youth learns the facts 


In commissions, the delegates dis- 
cussed the effects of war, fascism and 
colonialism and the postwar needs of 
youth. Our heads spun with facts and 
problems as we heard the delegates 
speak: 


In Yugoslavia about 70 per cent of our 


schools have been destroyed; 800,000 
children who otherwise would have lived, 
have ded during the past four years. 


One half of our population is threatened 
with starvation as the direct consequence 
Gisthe wars... 

Nowhere in West Africa can our youth 
get elementary free education. .. . 


Our young Norwegian :seamen want 
also to read and study. Today only a 
very small number of ships are equipped 
in such a way that the seamen have an 
opportunity to train themselves intellec- 
tually. 

In the Ukraine one of the postwar 
tasks is the care for demobilized service- 
men, for disabled war vets and for the 
families of veterans... . 

In Mexico and Latin America thou- 
sands of our youth are unemployed. We 
feel an urgent need that young workers 
should improve their material as well as 
spiritual, cultural and physical condi- 
tions. We want the opportunity for our 
young agricultural workers to work more 
land, using modern methods and machin- 
ery. : , 
We, the youth of Gambia and of the 
colonial territories, love democracy, but 
we are denied democratic rights such as 
the right of free assembly and free press, 
free speech and freedom of movement. 
The right of franchise is unknown in 
many parts of Africa. 

In India, we have no health services. 
Millions of youth die before they attain 
the age of thirty. Our literacy is only 
15 per cent. The average wage in the 
best paid industry is fifteen shillings 
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Indian delegates (foreground) listen to reports at plenary 
session—Yugoslav, Italian and Dutch delegates in background. 


First plenary session of the World Youth Conference with 600 delegates from 63 nations representing 
at (left) d Oli- : : oo : all creeds and races, Twenty American delegates attended. The conference began October 31 and con- 
etty Green (lett) an : : oe cluded November 9. Eighty-five per cent come directly from their own count ies, their average age being 
a Stokes (right) of the oe twenty-seven. They met one another “to heal the wounds of long years of war and to construct a peaceful 
merican delegation speak : : and secure future.” 

0 a resolution favoring - 8 
eparation of church and ; ae 
tate. Their remarks were * 2 The Soviet delegation during the plenary session. The young woman, (third fro 
idely reported in the S 4 the left) was a Red Army air-force navigator who flew 848 missions during the war 
American press. an The Russian Youths represented such organizations as the Railwayman’s Trade Union 
ie ms the Soviet Youth Anti-Fascist Committee, the Union of Writers, the Anti-Air and Che- 
mical Defense Society, the Naval Officers’ Club, the Stalinets Sports Society and the 
Teachers’ Union, 


The American delegates visit the Soviet Union following the youth and_ student 
conferences in London and Prague. Left to right: Mollie Lieber, Doris Sen, Alice 
Horton, Ann Postma, Betty Green, a Soviet youth and Olivia Stokes. The American 

n visited major cities in European Russia, returning to London in early Feb- 


(about three dollars) per week, and a 
shilling purchases in India exactly the 
same as in England. . . . 

In Denmark those under twenty-five 
are not given the right to vote. That is 
most likely going to be changed in a few 
THONEDE. 5. es 

Six years of economic destruction in 
Czechoslovakia and the distortion of the 
education of our young people face us 
with the task of an immediate mobiliza- 


councils of state. 
and young men may be wise. 


in its wake.”’ 


tion for the work of reconstruction. 
Young men were growing up during these 
years with a negative attitude toward 
constructive work; sabotage was rightly 
considered as their duty. Now this youth 
must be given a new morale. . 


In Burma we have experienced both 
imperialism and fascism and want to 
spend our energy “spa not fight- 
ing for freedom. 


In Poland ae of our youth 
leaders were murdered. Hundreds of 
thousands of orphans were deprived of 
their family life. Millions of boys and 
girls have never known what it is to be 
young and happy. 


In Greece, of 160,483 children and 
young people up to the age of twenty- 
four examined by the International Red 
Cross Service in ‘Salonika, only 1,491 
were found healthy; 119,257 were found 
to be in a pretuberculous state and the 
rest are suffering from malaria, — etc. 
Forty per cent of Greek tuberculars are 
young workers—nearly 200,000 people. 
The incidence of tuberculosis among the 
pupils in Athens and the Piraeus is 65 
per cent. There are 800,000 Greek youths 
suffering from malaria. Thou- 
sands of clubs and children’s créches are 
being closed down or destroyed for the 
only reason that they were formed by the 
Greek youth organization E.P.O.N. . - 


To our American delegates who had 
seen almost nothing of the suffering of 
people either directly involved in the 
war or living in poverty-stricken col- 
onial areas, these speeches by the other 
delegates were both a challenge and an 
eee yon: 

~All these young Aeorile spoke from 
"personal, often bitter, experience, but 


we could sense a tremendous vitality 
and will to get on with the work of the 
future. We Americans learned about 
the great work of reconstruction and the 
rebirth of democratic youth organiza- 
tions throughout the world in the wake 
of the fascist terror. In Yugoslavia and 
Czechoslovakia, united youth organiza- 
tions number over a million members, 
with thousands at work in voluntary 
work units rebuilding schools, factories 
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“Before the first world war very few people in any country believed that 
youth had the right to speak for itself as a group or participate in the 
We have learned much since then. 
wisdom does not necessarily come with years, that old men may be foolish 
But in every war it is the younger generation 
which bears the burden of combat and inherits all the ills that war leaves 


We know that 


—Franklin D. Roosevelt, September, 1942 
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and hospitals. In Poland twenty-four 
representatives of the youth organiza- 
tions were elected to the Polish Parlia- 
ment. In many of the European coun- 
tries there are daily newspapers run by 
youth with circulations in the thou- 
sands. In France, war experiences 
brought about a united organization in- 
cluding Scouts, Catholics, political 
youth, students and workers—a unity 
that American delegates recommended 
strongly for youth organizations in our 
own country. 

Together the delegates drew up recom- 
mendations for youth in all countries: 
good conditions of work; unfettered 
democratic rights; freedom of worship 
and conscience; provisions for educa- 
tion. and training (vocational, academic 
and for citizenship) ; facilities for cul- 
tural development, relief and rehabilita- 
tion and a secure and happy home back- 
ground. These recommendations. will 
also be submitted to the different gov- 
ernments and to the U.N.O. 


While these discussions were going 
on, a special commission was working 
out proposals for the constitution of the 
new world youth organization. After 
long and careful study and amendment 
the World Federation of Democratic 
Youth was established by unanimous 
acclaim. Delegate after delegate had 
stressed the need for such a world youth 
organization that could co-ordinate the 
energies and talents of youth all over 
the globe. We all felt that only by 
united action could we accomplish all 
the tasks we outlined. 


The aims of the World Federation of 
Democratic Youth are to work for close 
international understanding and _ co- 
operation in the fields of economic, 
political, educational, cultural and social 


activity, with consideration for diversity 
of ideas and national conditions; to 
make the maximum contribution to the 
elimination of fascism in all its forms; 
to render active assistance to the gov- 
ernments in ensuring peace and secur- 
ity; to bring up the rising generation in 
the spirit of democracy and to raise the 
standard of living of the young genera- 
tion. The federation is to represent the 
interests of youth in international affairs 
and organizations, and, wherever pos- 
sible, bring to its attention questions 
affecting the interests of youth. It 
ee its work as a contribution to the 
work of the United Nations. 

Planned activities of the new federa- 
tion include research into the needs of 
youth; the gaining of public support for 
the solution of these problems; the 
maintenance of an information service; 
the distribution of publications; the 
organizing of international conferences, 
international youth festivals, correspond- 
ence and exchanges of workers and stu- 
dents. The W.F.D.Y. will co-operate 
with the U.N.O., the U.N.E.S.C.O., the 
Social and Economic Council and the 
World Federation of Trade Unions. 

All democratic organizations may be- 
long to and participate in the work of 
the federation as well as send repre- 
sentatives to the World Youth Congress, 
the governing body of the federation, 
which will meet again in 1947, But the 
young people who attended the con- 
ference are sure of this—they want 
democratic youth. If any member 
organization, for example, permits race 
hatred or anti-Semitism’ within its 
organization, it is liable to expulsion by 
the congress. 


From Sinatra to A-Bombs 


Throughout the conference the Ameri- 
can delegates were plied with questions 
about our life and activity and ideas— 
from Frank Sinatra to the atomic bomb. 

e were overwhelmed with the recep- 
tions and gifts that were given us. The 
Mongolians, for example, brought us 
silk brocade robes and a silver wine cup. 
The delegates begged us to visit their 
countries—Bulgaria, Poland, France, 
Italy, China, India. Our delegation, in- 
cluding Miss Betty Green, President of 
American Unitarian Youth, accepted 
some of these invitations and has toured 
Czechoslovakia and the Soviet Union. 
In Russia, many of the Soviet delegates 
to London welcomed the Americans at 
the Moscow airport. When the pilot of 
the Red Army plane which had brought 
them learned that they were Americans 
he was so astounded at the warm recep- 
tion given them by their Soviet hosts 
that he asked one of the Russians. “How 
is it that you are such friends? Are 
they relatives?” “Yes,” answered the 
young Russian, “they are relatives. And 
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we have waited for them for twenty-five 
years.” . 

I think this young Russian expressed 
the feeling not only of the Soviet dele- 
gates, but of every delegate who at- 
tended the conference. We were all 


relatives and had been waiting many - 


years to be together. 

On our way to the conference, we of 
the American delegation had experi- 
enced something of the impact of meet- 
ing and beginning to exchange our ideas 
with other delegations. With us on the 
boat were Cubans, Canadians, an Ecua- 
dorian, a Chinese Communist youth 
delegate from the northwest area of 
China, going to join San Min Chu [| 
Corps (Kuomintang) delegates from his 
country. We also had one of the 
Dominican Republic delegates, later ex- 
cluded from the conference on the basis 
that his organization supported the 
dictatorship of Trujillo. 

On the boat the American delegates 
had had a great deal of time to work 
out proposals for a Youth Charter of 
Needs and Rights, but we found later 
that we had taken some of our American 
rights for granted and not included 
them among our proposals. For ex- 
ample, at the conference, the Commis- 
sion on Freedom of Worship and Free- 
dom of Conscience had a very long dis- 
cussion on the separation of Church 
and State. Our delegation had not 


enunciated this fundamental principle o: 
American democracy among its pro- 
posals for this commission. In the com- 
mission, Venezuelan, Dutch, British, 
Czechoslovak and Russian delegates 
presented conflicting points of view. The 
discussion came out on the floor of the 
whole conference with Canadian and 
British delegates offering a proposal 
asking for state aid to parochial schools. 

We were all proud of Miss Green, 
who, with Miss Olivia Stokes, Baptist 
youth leader, took the floor and made 
a stirring speech on the separation of 
church and state in the field of educa- 
tion, pointing to experience in the 
United States. She won support for the 
American position from the overwhelm- 
ing majority of delegates. The untir- 
ing feeling of responsibility to “our 
members back home” which Betty gave 
to us as a delegation and her excellent 
representation of the liberal religious 
point of view, made more than one of 
our delegates write home: “Betty Green, 
President of the American Unitarian 
Youth, is the youngest of our delegates 
and one of the most able. We are tre- 
mendously proud of her!” 

Miss Green came to our delegation 
with a background of liberal religious 
youth co-operation with other faiths— 
through the International Religious 
Fellowship, American Youth for a Free 
World and by participation of the 
A.U.Y. in the activities of the World 


Youth Council which sponsored the 
conference. It is this type of tradition 
that is providing inspired leadership for 
the participation of religious groups in 
the development of the world youth 
movement, = 


One of the delegates at the conference 
summed up events this way: 


“IT am a Catholic Priest from Jugo- 
slavia. .. . We have come to this con- 
ference to lay the foundations of a 
better life. We are here to defend 
liberty, truth and justice. We do not 
want any more wars or cruelties. It 
seems to me that there is still a number 
of religious people who cannot under- 
stand that a new world is being born 
and a new era in the history of the 
world opened. Some Christians feel 
uneasy and cannot believe that this 
world that is being born is nearer to 
human sentiments than the one that has 
disappeared. I think, however, that the 
words that we mention every day so 
many times—liberty, truth, justice and 
progress—are Christian words. We 
have nothing to fear from a victory of 
these words. On the contrary, it is our 
duty to fight in order that all this should 
be completely achieved. For to be re- 
ligious—whether Christian or non- 
Christian—also means to be good, 
truthful, just, free, happy. That is why 
we must be present when the world of 
freedom is being built.” 
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Vivat Congressus ! 


The President of American Unitarian Youth writes 
from Prague of her experiences in Czechoslovakia 


Dear Friends: 

I have just spent a ten-day period 
that I shall never forget. We have 
just returned from a tour through 
Czechoslovakia on a special train. We 
have visited many places and people, 
and I love the Czechs very much, have 
learned a lot and have a deep admira- 
tion for them. 

Friday, November 23, we left Eng- 
land at 11:45 a. m. in a Liberator plane, 
and arrived in Prague at 3:45 p. m. (We 
“lost” an hour.) We were whisked off 
in special Student-Congress cars to 
Prague, a distance of eight miles, and 
given our membership and food cards. 
Then Ann and I were driven out to the 
Ministry of Social Welfare Building 
where we were billeted. We had a 
lovely room overlooking the river, in 
this very modern building, beautifully 
designed, with marble staircases and 
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red carpets. Across the river on a hill 
there was a large neon sign with the 
congress symbol on it. We just had 
time to change and then went to supper. 
We ate mashed lentil beans with a few 
crisp scraps.) of meat, sauerkraut, 
“coffee” and cake. Then we went to 
the castle to meet President Benes. Four 
hours after we arrived in Prague, we 
met the President! 

Prague is lovely. The castle is like 
fairyland, and the bridges over the 
river are so old and solid. There are 
very modern buildings here, too, and 
yet they do not conflict with the ancient 
buildings. 

The entire country welcomed us. The 
Americans missed the conference, of 
course, but we got here in time for the 
train tour through Czechoslovakia. 
Saturday night there was a ball; the 
President attended. The national folk 


dances were very lovely. Then we 
danced to a real swing band; they 
even played “The Atchison, Topeka, 
and the Santa Fe,” much newer songs 
than in England. 

Sunday a G.I. came in a jeep for us 
at the Ministry, and took us to the 
train station. There were mobs of 
people cheering Nazda to us. We 
boarded a special train that had German 
staff cars and other nice coaches on it. 

All along the way, at each railway 
station, whether the train stopped or 
not, there were crowds of people, and 
the stations were decorated. One of the 
news correspondents who was with us 
said it was almost like a liberation. I 
suppose we were the first foreigners the 
Czechs had seen, except for Russians” 
and Germans, in a long time. Our first 
overnight stop was Moranka Obstava, a 
coal-mining and iron foundry city. We 


aes 


arrived very late, but high-school and 


college students and many adults lined 


_the station; the whole crowd cheered. 


* 


Boy Scouts joined hands to hold the 
crowd back, and every Scout had a 
burning pitch torch. Terrific cheers of 
Vivat Congressus! went up. It was a 
little bit frightening, really! Everyone 
shouted Nazda to us as we passed along 
to buses. At the front entrance to the 
hotel there was the same demonstration 
and again at the city hall, a very modern 
building. It reminded me of the New 
York World’s Fair. The modern white 
building was bathed with flood lights, 
many long flags were draped from the 
balcony and the entire square was filled 
with lights and people. After several 
speeches by the local National Commit- 
tee heads, we ate a huge dinner. I hated 
to eat it because I know people are 
going hungry, but, of course, everyone 
did eat it, and there were many Czechs 
who shared it. 


Betty Green—‘’Stakanoyite” 


The next morning I went to visit a 
coal mine. Doris Senk, Molly Lieber 
and I, the three Americans, all donned 
regular suits, took a lamp, and went 
down about a thousand feet into the 
mines. I was called a “Stakanovite”’ 
because I was the first American girl 
to use a pneumatic drill in that particu- 
lar mine. (Stakanov was the Russian 
mining engineer who improved mining 
production 200 per cent in some mines. ) 
We spoke to the miners, and had a 
wonderful time. Tried to get their 
opinions about the new government, 
etc. Of course, during the Occupation 
the miners were well cared for. They 
now seem to have a great deal of spirit 
and understanding of the tremendous 
task of reconstruction. Everyone has a 
great eagerness to improve and build up 
Czechoslovakia. There is truly a good 
and powerful national spirit. The 
people in the mines were convinced that 
the Nationalization Program would im- 
prove the country as a whole. 

We had another immense dinner of 
soup, meat and dumplings, dessert and 
“coffee.” That evening there was a 
performance of The Bartered Bride, all 
in very colorful, national peasant cos- 
tumes,—very good, especially the 
orchestra. The cast seemed to be having 
such a good time, and they could really 
sing. 

The next day we drove to Opave, a 
town that had been terribly blitzed and 
shelled. Everywhere we looked, there 
were buildings jagged and torn. Again 
there were crowds, and a supper and 
national dances and singing. On the 
way to Opave, we passed one of the 
battlefields on which the German and 


Russian fought. It was a bleak, snow- 


covered, farming plain. Peasants were 
living under very poor conditions, in 
houses with sides shot off. Every build- 
ing was pock-marked from bullets and 
shells. 

The next day, Wednesday, we rode to 
Zlin, which is a city built entirely by one 
man and his son. Every building and 
facility in Zlin was built by the owner 
of the Bata factories. It is an Ameri- 
canized city with lovely, large, modern 
buildings, with a skyscraper of twenty 


Betty Green writes of the visit she 

and Ann Postma made to Czechoslo- 

vakia in November, 1945, at the time 

of the World Student Congress. A 

letter from Moscow received February 

20, 1946, will appear m the April 
“Register.” 


floors, a theater, recreation halls, stores 
and many large factories. It is an in- 
ternational set-up, a monopoly almost, 
and perhaps the main product is shoes, 
but synthetic rubber, rayon and _ball- 
bearings are side lines. Even the nails 
for the shoes are made there,—a com- 
plete and independent city. Now, all 
the shoes are being sent to Russia at a 
top production of one-half million per 
day! The Russians give them the 
leather, and the Czechs earn money by 
making it into shoes for them. It might 
seem unjust when Czechs need shoes 
too, but they need capital and food 
more, so actually it is a fair deal. The 
food situation is worse than _ the 
clothing. 


English lesson via B.B.C. 


From Zlin we went to Lauhabici, a 
perfectly beautiful “Spa.” It is a resort 
in a small valley between hills covered 
with fir trees. There is just room 


‘enough in the valley for about three 


huge and lovely hotels, and a tiny river, 
a 


or brook. That evening about fifty 
people in their beautiful native costumes. 
joined us and danced for and with us. 
So I have danced with fellows in those 
huge lace blouses, bright green trousers, 
high black boots, and hats with feathers 
and flower ornaments. Really fun! I 
love their dances, too. They’re not 


always as formal as jitterbugging! At. 


Zlin we met another boy who had lived 
in England for six years and had picked 
up lots of American slang. It was so. 
wonderful to hear him talk. It is 
amazing also how many Czechs speak 
perfect English. 
Occupation they were not allowed to 
speak English, but they listened to the 
B.B.C., and studied the language in this 
way. 


All day Friday we traveled by train. 
We were on our way to the High Tatras. 


for skiing. On the train we—Joe, Ann, 
and J-—met and sat with three Czech 
students who had been partisans. They 


lived in the mountains and did a lot of 
the fighting and bombing of railroads. 


Their experiences were interesting and 
I have them all written down. One was 
a very handsome brown-haired, clean- 
cut boy of twenty-six. Another was a 
short red-headed boy of twenty-two, 


who could really fight, we knew, just. 


by looking at him. He could not speak 


English, but Joe could speak German so. 


we managed to understand each other 
quite well. He also spoke French so I 
tried to talk to him too, but my word, 
did I ever really know any French? 
Bratislave is Valdimir’s home town, he’s 
the redhead, so we toured the town with 
him. 


Unitarian heroism 


I’ve been in Prague since Monday 


and have met Unitarians who are all 


fine people. Dr. Haspl took part in the 
“Revolution” in May, 1945, and helped 
to round up three hundred Germans. 
As you know, the Czechs saved Prague 
and all other cities from much destruc- 
tion by defending them against the 
Germans as the Russians advanced. This. 
defense is known here as the “Revolu- 
tion,’ and took place from May 5 on. 
All during the war German officers had 
been living in the Unitarian Headquar- 
ters building, but they had allowed the 
Unitarians to keep the second-floor 
offices. Dr. Haspl and others met there, 
and had regular classes in Unitarianism 
all during the Occupation. Also they 
hid guns and bullets there, and on May 6: 
they rounded up the three hundred Ger- 
mans, locked them in the cellar, and 
then went out and fought in the streets. 
The president of the Unitarian Youth 
Group in Prague captured the radio sta- 
tion which was vital with three other 
boys helping him. 
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During part of the 


by JOHN M. RATCLIFF 


The Times Brook No Delay 


Recruiting first-rate ministers for our liberal 


pulpits is every layman’s responsibility 


“THE years immediately ahead ought to be a period of great spiritual 


leadership.” 


This comment resulting from an earnest discussion of 


world problems by a group of adults is one of many that places 
emphasis upon spiritual values. As the war progressed, more attention 
was focused on the need for developing unity between nations by 
advancing the ideals of freedom, justice and brotherhood. As victory 
came, guarantees for a lasting peace have been phrased largely in terms 
of ethical ideals and the unity of mankind. 


These ideals and the fact of the 
threatened destruction of civilization 
through the use of atomic energy in- 
creased suddenly the concern over 
moral controls for the use of power. 
The language that is being spoken all 
over the world today is one appealing 
for spiritual maturity. In sermons, in 
secular magazines, in scientific journals, 
there is the same emphasis. But may we 
assume that this will result in a period 
of great spiritual leadership? 


What is spiritual leadership? 

This question presents an important 
problem in human behavior. Man 
often reaches the verbal level of accept- 
ance of high principles and ideals, but 
fails to exhibit consistency of perform- 
ance on the responsive or conduct level. 
‘We seem to live in two worlds. One is 
that of language wherein we talk about 
jife. Here spiritual and moral concepts 
dominate. In the other there is direct 
stimulation and motivation from _per- 
sonal impulses and material surround- 
ings. Here. seeking advantage, ex- 
hibiting greed and striving for private 
gain are incentives that hold sway in 
the behavior displayed. This failure in 
ethical integration is one of the impor- 
tant factors involved in spiritual leader- 
ship. 

The claims of the ministry, the need 
for personnel in service organizations, 
the value of churches and the impor- 
tance of religion may be readily accepted 
on the ideational and verbal level. But 
when the actual task of choosing a pro- 


Joun M. Rarcuirr is Professor of Religion 
and Dean of Tufts College School of Religion. 
He was formerly Secretary of the Universalist 
Church of America and Superintendent of 
Churches of the Massachusetts Universalist 
Convention. 
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fession is confronted, a totally different 
group of motivating influences begins to 
operate. The individual exhibits a 
distinctly different personality. He 
calculates his future, approved by his 
family and associates, in terms of high 
salaries, material luxuries, influence and 
prestige, which are dictated by the 
standards of a materialistic, industrial 
age. The result is that families associ- 
ated with churches are not sending their 
most capable sons and daughters into 
the ministry or service of the church, 
and only now and then does a youth act 
independently and select the ministry as 
a profession. 

It is essential, therefore, as we ap- 
proach the task of recruiting young men 
and women for leadership in liberal 
churches that we do not underestimate 
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the complexities and difficulties involved. 


The type of leadership needed cannot be 
secured unless there is a profound psy- 
chological change among the people in 
all of our churches toward the use of 
talent, and a more complete integration 
of all life with the purposes of religion. 
Mindful of this, liberal churches should 
develop a recruiting program that in- 
cludes the following: 

First, an effective means must be in- 
stituted to bring parents and youth to a 
realization that our most capable young 
men and women must be dedicated to 
religious leadership. The critical world 
situation, the shortness of time, (other 
nations may have the atomic bomb in 
two years) and the burden of responsi- 
bility on American people for creating 


spiritual forces point to the fact that no 


move can be too drastic. Would it be 
too much to ask that Unitarian and Uni- 
versalist churches set aside a definite 
amount of time—a week, such as Holy 
Week, a few weeks together, such as the 
Lenten season, or a longer time—and 
use it primarily to present the urgent 
claims for ministerial Jeadership in our 
churches? In saying “use it primarily” 
for this purpose, I do not mean that an 
inconspicuous notice in the church 
calendar or a few words from the pulpit 
before a hymn will be acceptable. 


A planned enlistment is needed 


If this need is real, if our concern is 
real, the major effort of our churches 
and a large proportion of the energy of 
our leaders should be given to this task. 
The sermons in the pulpits, the dis- 

cussions in youth groups, the programs 

of women’ 8 organizations, the topics of 
the men’s forums and the worship serv- 
ices of the upper grades of the church 
school should all be devoted, during the 
selected period, to promoting the enlist- 
ment of our best personalities for the 
ministry. There should be expertly 
prepared literature, adequate publicity 
and attractive motivating programs. 
There should be a quickening emotional 
tone throughout the entire enterprise— 
the emotional tone of serious consecra- 
tion and complete dedication. 

Second, scientifically constructed en- 
listment and selection procedures must 
be developed. The purpose of the first 
step is to create a sensitivity to a critical 
situation, not to produce wholesale en- 
listments. The actual selection of candi- 
dates should include a thorough explora- 
tion of abilities and qualities. This 
procedure will require teams of recruit- 
ing personnel with definite training in 
psychology, guidance and counseling. 
The teams with their equipment should 
be assigned to college campuses, to in- 
stitutions and conventions, and to 


(Continued on page 145) 
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LETTER FROM LONDON 


English Unitarians Welcome Hitchen 


To the Editor: 


Ir has been a great pleasure for us in 
London to meet Dr. Herbert Hitchen, 


. Director of the Department of Foreign 


Churches of the American Unitarian 
Association. He has come here to learn 
more about us on behalf of the A.U.A. 
and to tell us of the deep union that 
exists between American Unitarians and 
ourselves. We have known, of course, 
for a long time of the latter, but it has 
been pleasant—and moving—to hear 
Dr. Hitchen tell us of it. He has met 
our General Assembly representatives in 
conference, primarily with the intention 
of arranging an international confer- 
ence of Unitarians and Free Christians 
in this country for sometime this sum- 
mer. I can report that the discussions 
have gone well—a phrase used of more 
exalted conferences!—and that in all 
likelihood the summer conference will 


be held. 


New forms of unity 


It has been a great stimulation to 
have Dr. Hitchen’s advice on this sub- 
ject. He has made us feel that our 
American brethren care as much about 
international Unitarianism as we do, 
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Director of the Department of Foreign Churches of the 


and that once again, almost unknown to 
ourselves, we have been thinking—and 
feeling—along parallel lines of thought 
and action. Every day the conviction 
grows more certainly upon one that the 
old world of 1939 is dead, for so much 
has happened since then. ‘Time, after 
all, need not be reckoned in years bui 
in experience, and how much the world 
has experienced during the past six 
years! The liberal religious faiths in 
the world of today can be a true guide 
to higher forms of unity. The Unitarian 
fait does not come forth with a panacea 
for all evils, social as well as spiritual; 
it presents a spirit and a mode of life 
whereby the problems of the age may be 
understood and thus raastered. “Gen- 
tlemen,” I heard it once said by a well- 
known executive, “I insist on co-opera- 
tion!” Unitarians do not go round in- 
sisting on co-operation in the realm of 
the spirit; they go around creating co- 
operation and looking for opportuni- 
ties to put it into practice. This is a 
very different attitude from many of the 
religions—secular as well as ecclesiasti- 


cal—seeking to put the spiritual life of 
man right today. 
As I write, the United Nations Organ- 


A.U.A., left Logan Airport, Boston, January 3, for his English journey and returned 
February 10. Left to right: Sheila Hitchen Davis, John Hitchen, Muriel Hitchen, 
Lt. Davis with Jeffrey, Mrs. Hitchen and Dr. Hitchen. 


ization is meeting in London. Much 
can happen in London outside the 
columns of the newspapers ot which you 
are unaware! But I suppose that is an 
exaggeration. There is, as it were, a 
feeling in the air that momentous mat- 
ters are being decided, with speculation 
as to whether the representative states- 
men are big enough to mold _ the 
occasion. The world is one; but does it 
lie within the vision of representative 
men to see it in terms of the power to 
mold history? Representative men, | 
suppose, will model their actions upon 
what their peoples expect of them and 
not all peoples are feeling yet in terms 
of vital loyalty to an international ideal. 


Are there not millions? 


There, I suppose, lies the creative 
power of religion, the kind of creative 
action that Dr. Hitchen is engaged upon 
now with us on this side of the Atlantic. 
We have moved a long way toward in- 
ternational unity when an_ average 
American Unitarian feels himself inde- 
finably united with a British or Dutch 
Unitarian, not only on a level of “in- 
ternational unity” but upon a level of 
unity of instinctive fraternal feeling. 
One asks, are there not millions: 
of men everywhere feeling their way 
forward to a free religious faith? Does 
secularism or its alternative, traditional- 
ism, meet the needs of questing mem 
today? If Unitarians are true to their 
insight in ways they know not of, they 
may bring movements to pass that at 
present might well balk the imagination. 
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R. E. INSTITUTES FOR 
NEW ENGLAND 


The New England Unitarian 
Council Co-operating with the 
A.U.A. Division of Education 
will run two Religious Educa- 
tion Institutes this coming sum- 
mer. 

The first is at the Isles of 
Shoals July 6-13, and_ the 
second is at Rowe Camp, July 
13-20. 

The program planning is in 
the hands of a joint committee 
and details will be released in 
the April issue of the Register. 

Now is the time for N. E. 
churches and church schools to 
plan for their teaching staffs to 
attend these Institutions. 


Service at Home and Abroad 


The Location of Heaven 


Under Unitarian Service Committee 
AuSDICeS refugees from Buchenwald 


and Ravensbruck find new life 


These are girls who, a few months ago, were enduring the unspeakable horrors of 
Nazi concentration camps. They have been recuperating at the Rest Home for De- 
portees at Monnetier, France, and are living proof of the resilency of the human spirit. 


PeRHAPS most of our readers did not 
know that heaven is located in Haute- 
Savoie in France, but we have the word 
of many a deportee that it is. 

These people have arrived at the 
Chateau de Monnetier, “Maison de 
Repos pour Repatriés,” from Hitler’s 
many hells—Ravensbruck, Buchenwald 
and the rest, and they testify heartily 
that the beautiful chateau is an en- 
chanted kingdom where “there grows up 
within them something of which they 
had lost all conception—a sense of 
security. of well-being, of rest.” 


They knew torture at first hand 


Most of the guests are young, and 
they talk freely about the concentration 
camps. Simone, for instance, at the time 
she was liberated, “had been hanging, 
suspended by the arms, for five days. 
She had seen the Germans put a living 
child into a petrol tin and set the tin 
on fire.” 

Is it any wonder that these people, 
given a room to themselves, carpets on 
the stairs, running hot and cold water, 
mirrors, armchairs, bookshelves, beds, 
sheets. blankets. tablecloths in the 
dining room, electric lights, heat and 
_plentv of good food, considered that 
they have reached heaven? 
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The chateau accepts only forty people 
at a time, which is an ideal number for 
such a community. In this way, every- 
body gets individual attention; and after 
what they have been through, they need 
it. 

One of the most important offerings 
of the home at Monnetier is rest. “Every- 
body can, and does rest. Everybody has 
breakfast in bed. Now that it is winter 
and the weather is frequently bad, many 
people stay in bed after breakfast read- 
ing or just lying quietly in peace, know- 
ing that luncheon will be served at 
12:30. The beds are made, the rooms 
cleaned, and the dishes washed up—the 
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Overseas Pictures 


Mr. Walter Rosenblum, recently 
discharged from the United States 
Army, where he served as staff 
photographer, has been appointed 
to the staff of the Service Com- 
mittee for a six months’ assignment. 


One of the most decorated photo-: 


graphers in the Army, he holds the 
Purple Heart, Silver Star and Bronze 
Medal. 
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guests have nothing whatsoever to do 
with the running of the household.” 

The establishment is in the capable 
hands of Madame Denise Thiel, whom 
the guests call the “Colonel.” “Tall 
and lovely, flashing black eyes, a cloud 
of black thair”—this is a thumbnail de- 
scription of her by Madame Helen 
Heroys. “She is one of the truly beau- 
tiful things at Monnetier. She moves 
through the Chateau with a princely 
grace.” ; 


Liberation means many things 


Her guests come to her tired, listless 
and disappointed; they arrive from 
Paris, from Marseille, Bayonne, or some 
other city where they have been strug- 
gling with life since their liberation. 
After they have been at the chateau a 
few days, “they become part’and parcel 
of the community; their personal prob- 
lems are merged into the life of the 
community and they recapture their in- 
terest in life.” Discussions of present- 
day issues are encouraged, and round- 
table sessions are held often, but propa- 
ganda and_ serious controversy are 
banned because many of the people who 
come to Monnetier were deported to 
Germany originally for their political 
VIeWws. 


Daily ‘press conferences” 


One of the methods Madame Thiel 
has devised for self-expression is the 
press-conference scheme. “Every week 
one person is entrusted with the task of 
reading all the papers, reporting all 
shades of political opinion in France, 
and of giving an account of the leading 
questions in internal politics and a sum- 
mary of the international situation.” 
It is felt at Monnetier that one of the 
best ways to organize the community 
life of the deportees is to get them to 
take the initiative and run their own 
activities. As a result, lectures are fre- 
quently given by the guests themselves, 
and they run their own dramatics with 
very little outside help. 

One young woman told Madame 
Heroys that the month she had spent 
at the chateau had caused a complete 
revolution in her intellectual life. “IT 
was entirely ignorant; I never knew all 
these things ever existed; I never learned 
so much before.” 


Monnetier—"’Palace of Miracles” 


These people were lost. They were 
lost to hope, to ambition, to health— 
they were almost lost to humanity. 
They came in groups of forty and found 
at Monnetier friendliness, food, rest 
and a chance to find themselves again. 
In every single case of which we have 
any record, that chance ended in suc- 
cess. It amounts to “being born again” 
—and that is how we know that heaven 
is in Haute-Savoie. 
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by JAMES E. PERKINS 


An American in Italy 


One page from the diary af a New York Doctor reveals 


the difficulties involved in postwar reconstruction 


(EpiTor’s Note: Dr. James E. Perkins 
is Deputy Commissioner of the New 
York State Department of Health. He 
was epidemiologist of the Italian Medi- 
cal Mission sponsored jointly by the 
Unitarian Service Committee and the 
Congregational Christian Service Com- 
mittee in co-operation with UNRRA, 
and commissioned by the United States 
Public Health Service. He was a mem- 
ber of the “extensive” survey of the 
Mission, which covered most of Italy 
from July to October of last year in a 
medical research project, attempting to 
establish definite data on malnutrition 
and communicable diseases in deva- 
stated Italy developing during the war. 
The following is an excerpt from a 
letter written by Dr. Perkins on ship- 
board immediately before the team 
rescued the G. I. survivors of a B-17 
crash, described in the December issue 
of the “Register.” ) 

I’w on the Tyrrhenian Sea; I can’t get 
over the blueness of it—the Atlantic 
along the East Coast never looked so 
blue to me. 

We don't have enough cabins for the 
team, but we have worked it out all 
right by sleeping in shifts . . . no meals 
are served—just bread and coffee in the 
morning, but we have worked that out. 
too, through some emergency rations 
that Dr. Elmer L. Sevringhaus and Dr. 
Ernest L. Stebbins had tucked away. 

Let me give you an idea of the ad- 
ministrative difficulties over here, and 
the constant frustrations. I am_ not 
complaining—in fact, I get a kick out 
of trying to solve these problems. It’s 
a game—with the rules changing on 
you all the time. 

Generator trouble : 

For instance. I found upon my return 
to Rome last Friday that instead of the 
gasoline generator for our X-ray ma- 
ehifte being ready to start work in the 
refugee camp, it still was not repaired, 
despite repeated provnises. I put on a 
little pressure and received a definite 
guarantee that it would be ready by 
Saturday night; so we had the local 
authorities round up large groups of the 

eople for examinations on Sunday 


‘morning. 


In addition to checking at intervals 
on Saturday, I stopped again by the 
garage at six o clock on Sunday morn- 
ing just to make sure the generator 
truck had really gone out to the camp. 


And what did | find? 

1 found it was still there in the garage 
with the motor partly dismantled. Fur- 
thermore, of our ten cans of gasoline to 
run the motor, four had disappeared and 
only three of the remaining six were as 
full as they were when we left them. 
There was nothing to do but to send on 
the team to the camp to get organized 
and explain the delay while I parked 
myself at the garage holding my temper 
in check as well as possible, until the 
motor was fixed. They pledged their 
words it would be ready at nine o'clock, 
but it wasn’t ready until eleven, so we 
worked like mad the rest of that day 
when the team should have had the day 
off, and all Monday morning, and man- 
aged to examine 1,030 people and to 
fakes 750 X-rays, = 

Morrday afternoon we were trying to 
get ready to sail for Sardinia, and there 
were a million and one matters to take 
up—cash for tickets, military travel 
orders for the whole group, medical sup- 
plies, food rations for Americans, sup- 


ply of food from UNRRA stores for 


James E. Perkins 


KOK Ok kkk kk 
BOSTON—A branch office for the dis- 


tribution of food, clothing, and medical 
supplies has been opened in Budapest, 
Hungary, by the International Office of 
the Unitarian Service Committee, it was 
announced at Unitarian’ headquarters 
here. 

Under the direction of Hona Kasja, 
staff workers of the Unitarian Service 
Committee will distribute all materials. 
The first shipment will include cases of 
milk, sardines, cocoa, meat, baby foods, 
vegetables, cooking oil, jam and soups 
were collected in a nationwide Unitarian 
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also are expected in 


campaign in the United States. 
tons of clothing 
the shipment. 


KKK KKeKwK KKK 


three weeks— 
. it was a mad, merry 


Italians—enough for 
mosquito nets . . 
chase. 

After some transportation troubles we 
all finally arrived in Naples, from which 
port we were to sail. We had reserved 
ten cabins for twenty-four people on the 
boat and were given six, which, after an 
argument, were changed to nine. They 
tried to charge us $2,500, instead of the 
$800 that the steamship rates clearly 
indicated, to transport the fleet of one 
jeep, one ambulance and two trucks, in- 
cluding the generator... . 


A month’s food in suspense 


The toughest strain on my old heart 
occurred when dock workers rigged up 
our second ambulance filled with our 
month’s supply of food. After a trial 
hoist, they decided the crane they had 
would not be able to lift the ambulance 
with the same cable that had been used 
for the truck. I thought we were stuck 
for another long delay, but finally 
somebody dug out a bigger cable which 
they were able to rig. When the big 
truck went twirling up in the air, I re- 
membered the bad dream of the night 
before, in which the cable snapped and 
the ambulance with its food supply 
plopped into the water. It was a bad 
series of seconds and I hated to look, 
but there was light thud and there she 
was on the deck, as neat as you please! 
I practically kissed the crane crew. 

And so things go. These difficulties 
are not the exception but the rule. They 
are a bit discouraging at times, but at 
least they make life interesting, and 
they are greatly overshadowed by the 
thrill of just being over here doing a 
little something on the constructive side 
after the terrible desolation and destruc- 
tion which has taken place. 
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PEOPLE IN THE NEWS 


Dr. Joy back from Europe 


On February 13, Dr. Charles R. Joy, 
executive director of the Unitarian Serv- 
ice Committee, arrived at Logan Airport 
in Boston, Massachusetts. He had flown 
from Italy after nine months of per- 
sonal study and investigation of the dire 
needs of Europe, where he explored the 
most effective channels through which 


the Committee may aid in the rehabilita- 
tion of war torn areas. 

After observing conditions in Paris, 
Warsaw, Prague, 
Berlin, Italy and other countries, and 
getting a thorough over-all view of the 
Committee’s work abroad, he returned 
with many specific plans for the imme- 
diate future. 


GETS AMERICAN LEGATION 

ASSIGNMENT 

Dr. Waldemar Westergaard, of the 
faculty of the University of California 
and a member of the First Unitarian 
Church of Los Angeles, California, is 
now in Copenhagen for an unspecified 
period. He is in charge of Informa- 
tion and Cultural Affairs of the Ameri- 
can Legation. 


REPORTS LITTLE DEMOCRACY 

IN GERMANY 

A news story in The Informant, 
published by The First Unitarian Con- 
eregational Church of Cincinnati, Ohio, 
gives an account of a report by Dr. 
Eduard C. Lindeman, recently returned 
from a trip to Europe. Dr. Lindeman 
was a member of the Unitarian Com- 
mission of Appraisal some time ago. 
He reported in Cincinnati that he had 
found no encouraging signs of democ- 
racy in either the schools or the churches 
of Germany. 


WELL- KNOWN UNITARIAN 

WOMAN SPEAKS 

Dr. Aurelia Reinhardt, President of 
Mills College, and a State Department 
adviser at the San Francisco Conference, 
is presenting a series of ten lectures 
at the Garden Forum of the First Uni- 
tarian Church of San Jose, California, 
on the subject of the United Nations. 


THREE RECORDS OF SERVICE 

The First Congregational Society in 
Salem, Massachusetts, at a recent an- 
nual meeting announced three outstand- 
ing records of service: Dr. William 
F. Strangman, now resigning, has been 


the clerk of the church for twenty-one - 


years; Mr. Ray K. Patch has just 
completed his twentieth year of service 
as church soloist; and Mr. George J. 
Perry has finished his seventeenth year 
as organist. 


MISSION COMPLETED 

Rev. Herbert Hitchen, minister of the 
First Unitarian Society in Newton, 
Massachusetts, flew back from London 
after conferences abroad as Director 
of the Department of Foreign Churches. 
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He reported on the state of liberal re- 
ligion abroad to his congregation on 
February 17 and Unitarians from many 
Greater Boston areas were present to 
hear the report. 


CHAPLAIN MARKS DIES 

Word has been received of the death 
of Lieutenant Commander Thomas M. 
Mark, Chaplain, U. S. N., in Pearl Har- 
bor on February 2, 1946. Chaplain 
Mark had last served in the Unitarian 
church of Marblehead, Massachusetts, 
before he went into the Chaplaincy. 


INTERPRETS UNITARIANISM 


The New Bedford Standard Times 
runs a column entitled “Inter-church 
Council Saturday Broadcast,” which 
was taken over recently by Rev. Dun- 
can Howlett, minister of the First Con- 
gregational Society’: in New Bedford 
(Unitarian), Massachusetts. He sets 
his exposition up under several para- 
graphs beginning, “The Unitarian be- 
lievesgy. 575° 


APPOINTED TO WAGE BOARD 

Rev. Richard W. Seebode, minister 
of the Westminster Congregational 
Society (Unitarian), Providence, Rhode 
Island, has been appointed to a wage 
board by the labor director, Mr. William 
L. Connelly: The function of the board 
is “to reconsider minimum wages for 
employes in retail trade occupation” in 
Rhode Island. On the board are nine 
members—three representing the pub- 


“T flew forty missions over the Elm 
Street Church. They really need to fix 
their spouting.” 


western Germany, . 


lic—three representing management— 
and three representing the workers. 
This is part of a larger fight to change 
the present Rhode Island law, dating 
back to 1939, that allows a minimum 
wage of fourteen dollars weekly. A 
recent Rhode Island survey shewed that 
the average hourly woman’s pay was 
forty-four cents. 


ATTENDANCE OF 5,000,000 

A lively article in the February issue 
of Magazine Digest, entitled “Five Mil- 
lion Attend His Church Daily,” tells 
the story of Dr. Preston Bradley, 
“champion crusader for individual 
rights,” minister of The People’s Church 
of Chicago, Illinois. The article shows 
him as a person extremely active in 
political and social matters. 


RECEPTION FOR MR. MANNING 
Rev. Edward Jay Manning began his 


. duties as pastor of the First Unitarian 


Society of Gardner, Massachusetts, on 
January 6, and was tendered a dinner 
and reception after the morning serv- 
ice. This occasion was also a fare- 
well to Dr. Marion F. Ham, who had 
been acting minister of the church dur- 
ing the past year. Dr. Ham, by vote of 
the Society, was made Minister Emeri- 
tus of the Gardner church. ~ 


JOY OPPOSES REMOVAL OF MORGAN 

In the dissension over the removal 
of Lieutenant General Sir Frederick 
E. Morgan, Chief of Operations for 
UNRRA in Germany, Dr. Charles R. 
Joy, Executive Director of the Unitarian 
Service Committee, stated that Jewish 
refugees in Germany have “no better 
friend” than General Morgan and that 
dismissing him would be a serious blun- 
der. He admitted that General Morgan 
had been indiscreet at his press con- 
ference early in January, but added 
that he had been misunderstood as well. 


PRESIDES AT RACIAL FORUM 

Rev. Harry Hooper, of The Unitarian 
Church of Staten Island, New York, 
presided at the forum meeting on Jan- 
uary 4 which was addressed by Mrs. 
Lillian Smith, author of Strange Fruit. 

The community gathering was spon- 
sored by the Inter-racial Committee of 
the Council of Social Agencies, of which 
Mr. Hooper is chairman. Miss Smith 
spoke on “The Right to Be Human.” 


RECEIVES BRONZE STAR 

MEDAL AWARD 

Miss Mildred L. Boie, former editor 
of The Christian Register, was awarded 
the Bronze Star Medal by direction of 
the President for meritorious service 
as American Red Cross Field Repre- 
sentative in Civilian War Relief. The 
citation said, “Miss Boie’s untiring en- 


ciate 


bs { . 

ergy greatly aided military operations 
_ through her expert assistance in the or- | 
_ ganizing of Displaced Persons Centers 


. . . locating and distributing enemy 


- medical supplies, food, and clothing, | 


many times under. enemy small-arms 
fire. She cheerfully accepted additional 
duties as driver, interpreter, and ste- 
-nographer. =H 


HELPS BUILD CIVIC 

SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 

Rev. Nathaniel Lauriat, minister of 
the First Unitarian Church of San Jose, 
California, aided the “resurrection” of 
the San Jose symphony orchestra as a 
civic organization in December. Under 
the leadership of Mr. Edward Azhderian 
about fifty-five players are performing. 
They meet in the parlors of the Unita- 
rian church on Wednesdays. It is 
hoped that a city subsidy will be secured 
eventually and the symphony organized 
into a stock company, with a season 
of about five annual concerts and with 
players paid for rehearsals. 


ANOTHER UNITARIAN IN RADIO 

’ Rev. Frank Ricker, minister of The 
First Unitarian Church of Columbus, 
Ohio, filled in as Moderator of the 
University School Broadcast on Religion 
over radio station WOSU on December 
12. He was taking the place of Rabbi 
Kaplan. 


RETIREMENT 

Dr. Howard Charles Gale, of Beverly 
and Peabody, Massachusetts, was retired 
after forty years in the Unitarian and 
Universalist ministry. Nearly twenty of 
these years were spent in the Peabody 
parish. A licensed physician, Dr. Gale 
will continue the practice of medicine 
in Beverly. 


ELECTED TO IMPORTANT POST 

Mrs. Dilworth Lupton, of Cleveland, 
Ohio, wife of the well-known columnist, 
was récently elected First Vice-President 
of the Cleveland Branch of the National 
Association for the Advancement of 


Colored Pecple. 


UNITARIAN PROFESSOR PUBLISHES 

Rev. James Luther Adams, Ph.D., of 
the Meadville Theological School; has 
published “New Perspectives on Peace,” 
which he delivered in the form of the 
Walgreen Lecture at the University of 
Chicago last year. The university will 
soon publish Dr. Adams’ translation 
of the writing of Paul Tillich under the 
title, “The End of the Protestant Era?” 


INSTALLATION 

Rev. Nathaniel P. Lauriat was - in- 
stalled as minister of the First Unitarian 
Church of San Jose, California, on 
January 24. 


“No, Madam, I doubt if Chiang Kai-shek 


has read the ‘Areopagitica. ” 


APPOINTED AT UNIVERSITY 

OF CHICAGO : 

Rev. Wallace W. Robbins, President 
of the Meadville Theological School, has 
been appointed as an instructor in the 
famous “Hundred Great Books Course” 
at the University of Chicago. 


RESIGNATIONS 


Mr. Frederick P. Walther, Jr., re- . 


signed as student minister of the Waver- 
ley Unitarian Society, Massachusetts, 
effective January 13. 

Rev. Francis Martin Ruland, minister 
of The First Unitarian Church in Sioux 
City, Iowa, has resigned. 

The resignation of Dr. Gustave H. 
Leining as minister of All Souls’ Church 
(Unitarian-Universalist) in Braintree, 
Massachusetts, has been accepted, but 
he will remain there until the end of 
this month. 


RELEASED FROM SERVICE 

The following Unitarian ministers 
have been released from the chaplaincy 
—Navy: John R. Clark, John H. Hay- 
ward and Robert T. Weston;—Army, 
George N. Marshall, Raymond H. 
Palmer, William R. Reid, Henry B. 
Whitney and Clyde D. Williams. 


CALLS 

Rev. George A. Mark, of Franklin, 
New Hampshire, has been called to 
Unity Church of North Easton, Massa- 
chusetts. He will take up his new 
duties in March. 

Rev. George N. Marshall, who was 
recently separated from the chaplaincy 
of the U. S. Army, was called to The 
First Church in Plymouth, Massachu- 
setts. He assumed his duties on 
February 10. 

Rev. Raymond H. Palmer, former 
chaplain of the Army, has been called 
to The Unitarian-Universalist Church 
of Atlanta, Georgia. He assumed his 
duties on March 1. 

Rev. William R. Reid, lately of the 
Army Chaplains’ Corps, has been called 
to All Souls’ Church at Braintree, 
Massachusetts. 


LIAISON MAN TO SHANGRI-LA 


Rev. Edmund A. Opitz, former minis- 
ter of The Unitarian Church of Harris- 
burg, Pennsylvania, which he left in 
order to do Red Cross work in India, 
was the subject of the leading feature 
story in “Feature Parade,” the Sunday 
magazine of the Worcester (Massachu- 
setts) Telegram, on November 25. 

He is pictured giving a Moslem 
woman the allotment sent her by her 
son, who was serving with the American 
Army in France. Since she lived in 
an out-of-the-way settlement one hun- 
dred miles south of Calcutta, there was 
no likelihood of her being able to re- 
ceive her money unless someone took 
it to her, which Mr. Opitz did. 

Another photograph shows him sleep- 
ing in the town jail of a small village, 
since there were no other quarters 
available. The night before he had been 
the guest at a wealthy Indian’s estab- 
lishment. 

According to the article, Army per- 
sonnel in northeast India refer to Mr. 
Opitz as the “Mr. Anthony” of the 
Eastern India Air Depot “because of 
his ability to solve the problems of the 
G. I. Joes in that area”; and an Army 
newspaper there said that he is “your 


liaison man to Shangri-La”! 


The article continues, “He has full 
administrative responsibility for the 
Red Cross at the Eastern India Air 
Depot, but his duties don’t end there. 
He also keeps an eye on the morale of 
the troops and works in co-operation 
with Personnel Service and the chaplain 
to provide equipment for recreation and 
to aid in the planning of various pro- 


_grams for the entertainment of the 


troops.” 


Mr. Opitz delivers to a Moslem mother 
the allotment from her soldier son. 
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NEWS OF THE UNITARIAN WORLD 


New Church for Harlem 


Under the leadership of Rev. Ethelred 
Brown, its founder, The Harlem Uni- 
tarian Church in New York has started 
a campaign to raise $15,000 to purchase 
a private house which will be converted 
into a church. There is to be no mort- 


MEETINGS FOR YOUNG ADULTS 

Three special “Young Adult Fellow- 
ship” meetings were held in January by 
the First Unitarian Society of San Fran- 
cisco, California. They considered the 
topics: “Young Adult Programs in Lib- 
eral Churches,” “What Liberal Churches 
Have to Offer Young Adults” and 
“Fields of. Concern to Liberal Young 


Adults.” 


APPOINTED TO COUNCIL 

Rev. Ralph E. Kyper, minister of the 
Walpole, New Hampshire, Town Con- 
gregational Society (Unitarian) and of 
the South Parish Unitarian Church, 
Charlestown, New Hampshire, was ap- 
pointed to represent the New Hampshire 


Unitarian Association on the New 
Hampshire Council of Churches. Mr. 
Kyper edits the Unitarian Question 


Box in Unitarian Progress. 


250TH ANNIVERSARY 


The First Parish in Waltham, Massa- 
chusetts, is celebrating its 250th anni- 
versary. The program began officially 
on Sunday, January 6, with a Service 
of Rededication. The Anniversary Com- 
mittee has been planning the celebration 
for six months. 


BECOMES TRULY INDEPENDENT 

As of September, 1945, The First 
Unitarian Church of Oklahoma City, 
Oklahoma, has become self-supporting, 
according to the annual report of Rev. 
Alfred E. von Stilli. This ends a period 
of six and one-half years of parish 
support by the association. During the 
past year there has been an 11 per cent 
increase in attendance and a 20 per 
cent increase in the budget raised, as 
well as building repair pledges. In 
addition to carrying its share in the 
United Appeal, the church also gave 
$125 to the Service Committee. 


RADIO USES MINISTER’S WORKS 

The American Broadcasting Company, 
from its station in Hollywood, Cal- 
ifornia, used a short Christmas story 
by Rev. George Lawrence Parker in 
its 1945 Christmas program. The story, 
entitled, “The Man Who Never Saw a 
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gage. The first event in the campaign 
was a variety concert on January 27 
with four distinguished artists in Fel- 
lowship Hall of the Church of All Souls: 
The Harlem Church was organized 


twenty-five years ago. 


Christmas,” appeared originally some 
years ago in The Christian Register 
and its radio use received the Register’s 
permission. The Press Scimitar of 
Memphis, Tennessee, published in its 
Christmas issue a long Christmas para- 
ble by Mr. Parker under the title “The 
World’s Housing Shortage.” The writer 
is minister of the First Congregational 
Parish (Unitarian), Duxbury, Massa- 
chusetts. 


PUBLISHES SERVICE COMMITTEE 

BULLETIN 

The Unitarian Association of Tacoma, 
Washington, has published a mimeo- 
graphed Service Committee sheet, with 
a reproduction of the seal for its head- 
ing, carrying news of the various pro- 
jects of the Service Committee. 


MORE UNITARIANISM ON THE AIR 


Rev. John W. Cyrus, minister of The 
First Unitarian Church of Omaha, 
Nebraska, on January 27 began a series 
of thirteen radio broadcasts, which are 
heard at 9:45 on Sunday morning. His 
first subject was “How Much Religion 
Is Enough?” 


THE CHAPLAINS SPEAK 


Many sermons during the last few 
months have been given by chaplains 
and have offered a point of view that 
the civilian could not possibly have. 
One of the most unusual titles was “I 
Looked on Hiroshima Dead,” delivered 
by Lieutenant Commander Robert Wes- 
ton, on terminal leave from the Navy 
Chaplains Corps, speaking as guest 
minister to the Unitarian Congrega- 
tional Society of Melrose, Massachu- 
setts. 


BRAND NEW CHURCH BUILDING 

A decision was reached by The First 
Unitarian Church of Ann Arbor, Michi- 
gan, to sell the old church and build a 


new one. Members of the group regard. 


this as an opening for a great forward 
stride, although they realize that it will 
quire sacrifices, time, thought and 
money. The January issue of the Ann 
Arbor Unitarian put it this way, “Even 


though the change will not come as an 
easy one, it isn’t impossibly difficult by 
any means, We do not have to think in’ 
terms of a massive structure, nor incur 
overwhelming expenses. . . . We can 
and will achieve during the coming year 
a plan for a pleasing, useful-and invit- 
ing church edifice. It will be symbolic 
of our loyalty and devotion to the Uni- 
tarian cause, and our conviction that it 
is to have a great future in this city.” 


UNDERSTANDING CATHOLICISM 


The “Town and Gown” group of 
The First Unitarian Church at Colum- 
bus, Ohio, planned recently a supper 
discussion at which Father William Cap- 
pes answered all questions in order to 
help listeners to understand better the 
Catholic Church. Father Cappes was 
called “last year’s most provocative 
guest,” and the announcement said, “No 
questions about Catholicism are barred, 
and no critical inquiry is impertinent.” 


TALK ABOUT GROWTH 
The First Unitarian Church of Pitts- 


burgh, Pennsylvania, announced the ac- 
complishments of twenty months some 
time ago. The church had trebled the 
enrollment in the church school, had 
added two youth groups, and had more 
than trebled the youth participation in 
the church activities. 


RICHMOND CONSIDERS 

SOCIAL PROBLEMS 

The First Unitarian Church of Rich- 
mond, Virginia, presented discussions 
of social problems throughout February 
with the following subjects being con- 
sidered: “The Problem of Juvenile De- 
tention in Richmond”; “Strikes—from 
the Viewpoint of Management”; “Strikes. 
—from the Viewpoint of Labor”; and 
“The Fair Employment Practices Com- 
mission.” ' 


SOCIAL ACTION 

The Forum Committee of The Hollis 
Unitarian Church, Queens, New York, 
is functioning both as a forum: and as 
a social action committee. 


“But you should have realized a sermon 
on Plato is controversial.” 


Morning chapel at Star Island, N. H., 
where conferences will be held. 


A. U. Y. PLANS NATIONWIDE 
SUMMER CONFERENCES 

“I7’s June in January” has been the 
theme song of several American Uni- 
tarian Youth committees this winter. 
The midwinter warmth is part of the 
fever that accompanies planning for 
summer conferences. With the end of 
the war and the returning of servicemen 
and women, the lifting of the travel 
and conference ban, the A.U.Y. plans 
with renewed vigor for a full summer 
conference schedule. Regional confer- 
ences are being planned from coast to 
coast and in eastern and western Canada. 
Already many local A.U.Y. groups are 
raising funds to send delegates to the 
familiar haunts of Geneva, Ardmore and 
Hnausa. For the first time since the 
beginning of the war Star Island will 
welcome to its shores the New England 
Regional Conference. 


Basic training in religion 


The summer conference is the basic 
training unit of the A.U.Y. leadership 
training program. Workshops in social 
action, worship, program building, arts 
and crafts, recreation and drama will be 
intensive units of work and play in 
which A.U.Y.’ers will “learn by doing.” 
A special interest theme of all the con- 
ferences will be the work of establishing 
the peace. Miss Betty Green, President 
of A.U.Y., will have returned from 
Europe with many reports and projects 
for action. It is also hoped that several 
English and continental Unitarian youth 
may share conference life with Ameri- 
can’ A.U.Y.’ers this summer. 


National A. U. Y. Convention— 
Lake Geneva 


A climax for the summer conference 
program will be reached.at the National 
Convention of the A.U.Y. to be held 
August 23-25 in conjunction with the 
Midwest A.U.Y. Conference at Lake 
Geneva, Wisconsin. The convention will 
be followed by a special training unit 


for the newly elected council members 
and officers of the A.U.Y. 

Conferences planned as of publica- 
tion date are: June 24-30, Middle Atlan- 
tic (site not settled) ; June 23-30, New 
England Regional at Star Island, New 
Hampshire; August 11-25, Western 
Canada at Hnausa, Manitoba; August 
18-25, Midwest at Lake Geneva, Wiscon- 


sin; August 23-25, A.U.Y. Convention - 


at Lake Geneva, Wisconsin; August 30- 
September 2, Southwest at Ardmore, 
Oklahoma; September, Eastern Canada 
(site not settled). 


FURTHER DISCUSSION 


The Round Table, the men’s organ- 
ization of the Church of the Saviour of 
Brooklyn, New York, met again in 
November for a dinner followed by a 
panel discussion, thus picking up the 
threads after a lapse of three years. 

The same church, through the Alice 
Davol Memorial Fund, gave Bibles on 
December 2, to all children who had 
reached their seventh year and to those 
who have been enrolled in the church 
school since they were seven. 


DALLAS COMMITTEE FOR 
PERMANENT F. E. P. C. 


Speaking particularly for the South- 
west, the Social Service Committee of 
the First Unitarian Church of Dallas, 
Texas, has gone on record as favoring 
a permanent Fair Employment Prac- 
tices Act, according to the chairman, 
Mrs. C. P. Brannin. 

The Dallas News quotes her as say- 
ing, “Here in the Southwest, Negroes 
and Mexicans are the most frequent 
sufferers. Many jobs for which they 
are qualified are denied them because 
of prejudice.” 


INFORMED COMMUNITY FORUM 

During January and February a 
lively forum on international affairs 
was held at All Souls’ Unitarian Church 
in Windsor, Vermont. The moderator 
was Mr. James Hutchinson, and the 
subjects discussed included “Can Fas- 
cism Win America?”’; “Universal Peace- 
time Military Training in a Democ- 
racy’; “The Christian World and the 
Zionist Hope”; and “The Menace of 
Prejudice.” 


MORTGAGE BURNED IN A 
YEAR AND A HALF 


When Rev. John Brogden, minister 
of the Spokane, Washington, Unitarian 
church, dropped the mortgage of the 
building the organization had purchased 
less than two years ago into a brass 
urn in a celebration ceremony, the 
Spokane Spokesman Review hailed the 
event with a two-column cut of the 


“The Memorial of Virtue 


is immortal ”’ 


John Peter Carl Weis, of Lincoln, 
Rhode Island, father of Rev. Robert L. 
Weis, of Harrisville, Rhode Island, and 
Dr. Frederick L. Weis, of Lancaster, 
Massachusetts, died on December 30 
after being struck by an automobile on 
Christmas night. Mr. Weis was in his 
eightieth year. A native of Dorchester, 
Massachusetts, he was a lifelong Uni- 
tarian. He had been a manufacturer for 
many years until he retired in 1934. The 
funeral was:conducted at his late home 
by this sons, assisted by his son-in-law, 
Rey. Richard A. Day, of Peterborough, 
New Hampshire. 

Rosert L. WEIs 


church and community center and gave 
the event eight inches of laudatory type. 
It was recalled that the building had 
been set up by the famed “father of 
Spokane,” J. N. Glover. Now the 
edifice has apartments for the minister 
and his wife, and for a caretaker, and 
rooms for community use; there have 
been weekly dances for junior officers, 
civic gatherings benefiting the whole 
city, and activity testifying to the 
dynamic quality of the parish. 


TULSA ON THE RADIO 

During the month of February Rev. 
Robert W. Sonen of All Souls’ Uni- 
tarian Church, Tulsa, Oklahoma, was 
given time on the air as part ‘of the 
program of one of the local radio sta- 
tions. Each downtown church was 
given a month, during which it had 
radio time every Sunday. 


Lowell Institute 


Free Lectures in King’s Chapel 


For the Season 1945-46 the _ lectures 
usually held at King’s Chapel will be re- 
placed by a course of six illustrated lec- 
tures to be given in the Lecture Hall of 
the Boston Public Library, Copley Square. 


THE EARLY CHURCH IN THE LIGHT 
OF THE ARCHAEOLOGICAL EVIDENCE 


Mar. 6—The Church Enters the Ancient 
City. Mar. 183—The Church Develops an 
Art. Mar. 20—The Church Competes with 
the City’s Cults. Mar. 27—The Church 
Creates a Popular Religious Literature. 
Apr. 3—The Church Builds a Sanctuary. 
Apr. 10—The Church Dominates the An- 
cient City. 


By REV. CARL H. KRAELING, 
Ph.D., Dr. Theol. 


Buckingham Professor of New Testament 
Criticism and Interpretation, Curator of 
Antiquities from Gerasa in the Gallery of 
Fine Arts, Yale University. 


On Wednesday Afternoons 


At 2:30 o’clock. Doors open at 2 o’clock. 
All seats FREE and no tickets required. 


BOOKS IN REVIEW 


by ELLA WINTER 


They Never Grow Weary: 


The Story of Anti-Soviet Intrigue 


The Great Conspiracy. By MICHAEL 
SAYERS and ALBERT E. Kaun. Boston: 
Little, Brown & Co. $3.50. 


One of the tragedies of history is 
that people rarely recognize the nature 
of the epoch they live in. Historians 
_ piece together from contemporary 
writers and records the jig-saw pieces 
that make the whole—and they must 
often stop to wonder that man could 
have been so obtuse, could have refused 
so stubbornly to see what was happen- 
ing. 

“If they had only known. . .” many a 
historian must whisper to himself. 

In our own day the forces of history 
have turned and blown largely around 
one subject—the emergence of the first 
socialist country. Usually we did not 
know it; even when it was said, simply 
and explicitly, people didn’t believe that 
“a specter was haunting Europe.” Yet 
something new had come to stay when 
one-sixth of the earth went socialist. 
Above all, people didn’t believe that the 
rest of the world was armed and girded 
to fight that sixth—that tory forces the 
world over would use torture and terror 
against it. Each new onslaught was 
excused by some other fiction. And 
when the documents were printed, they 
came too late for action, and the powers 
who manipulated the attacks had manu- 
factured another set of tools. 

They had an expert safe blower’s set 
of tools, too—armies, propaganda, 
spies, lies, conspiracies, plots, sabotage, 
treason. Within and without the Soviet 
Union, her enemies never tired. One 
plot failed: start another! One con- 
spiracy uncovered? Get the money and 
personnel together for the next! She 
can’t be wrecked by outside enemies? 
Buy them inside! Every weakness of 
man was utilized by the enemies of the 
Soviets to impress into the service of 
this silent, sleepless, ever-active, never- 
tiring white enemy army. 

The story of the twenty-seven years of 
these attacks is uncovered by this book. 
The authors, two indefatigable  re- 
searchers, have brought together an im- 
mense amount of material, ranging from 
the memoirs of agents and spies like 
Bruce Lockhart and Sidney Reilly to 
state documents, newspapers, manifes- 
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toes and the pronouncements of the 
agents provocateurs themselves, whether 
politicians, industrialists or Russian 
leaders. (It is astonishing, by the way, 
how frankly traitors will give themselves 
away. Apparently they do not envisage 
the opening, one day, of their secret 
files and correspondence. ) 

The first part of the book is an in- 
tensely exciting tale of hair-raising ex- 


Michael Sayers and Albert E. Kahn 


ploits involving plots and counterplots, 


secret agents and counterintelligence, 
adventure and treason. One could well 
recommend it to any boy who liked 
adventure stories. This part of the book 
is done best and most fully and gives a 
clear insight into just how the opponents 
of the Soviet Union worked. What 
amazed this reviewer, who followed 
many of these exploits when they were 
first haltingly reported in the press, was 
the shamelessness of some of the high- 
est political leaders. Anthony Eden 
once said you couldn’t do business with 
Mussolini because he was not a gentle- 
man. Apparently a gentleman’s code 
does not exclude entertaining spies as 
honored house guests. 


~The whole record of Winston Church- 


ill’s intense anti-Sovietism, expressed 
by armed and monetary intervention, is 


set out. The story is like a great river. 
It flows, makes new beds, comes to- 
gether again. White Russian emigrés, 
big businessmen like Sir Henri Deterd- 
ing, Conservatives and Tories, anti- 
Semites, “lunatic fringers’” and paid 
spies come together at different times on 
different projects. The middle section 
of the book deals with the whole 
“Trotskyite’” movement in and out of 
the Soviet Union. The authors have 
taken the Soviet trials as their basis of 
evidence, and this has already upset 
some American reviewers who don’t 
accept or believe those trials. There is 
a great deal of evidence to show that 
the “Trotskyite plotters” inside the 
Soviet Union worked with German In- 
telligence and businessmen toward a war 
against Russia. Trotsky himself said 
many times that it was only through out- 
side intervention that the Stalin govern- 
ment could be overthrown. (He was 
also sure that Russia would be defeated 
in any war with Germany.) 

The last part of the book deals with 
events from Munich to San Francisco, 
and rounds up many facts that dovetail 
into the whole picture. 

It is a picture of treasons and be- 
trayals unparalleled in the history of 
the world. It is a picture nice people 
like ourselves can hardly believe. Yet 
I know how much of it was just like 
that. We have to get used to the fact 
that the world is no longer a drawing- 
room and that diplomats and oil men 
and ambassadors are not gentlemen in 
frock coats who cannot do an improper 
thing. We still must learn of the chasm 
between “the world outside” and “the 
pictures in our heads.” Particularly. 
liberals have to discover that liberal 
abstractions that sound well in drawing- 


‘rooms and on pleasantly safe platforms 


are not the issues by which men live in 
our world grown so unfamiliarly violent, 
so unbelievably ruthless. 

Anyone who wonders why “the 
Soviets are always so suspicious” and 
why “that Molotoff” won’t “give in” 
can learn from The Great Conspiracy 
what it is the Soviets won’t give in to; 
why it is they fear the good intentions 
of the Western World. That clarity can 
help them make our world a peaceful, 
sane and happy one. We do not have 
to destroy ourselves. 


War Poetry since 1800 B. C. 


War and the Poet, an Anthology. By 
RicHarp EsBerHART and SELDEN Rop- 
MAN. New York: Devin-Adair Co. $3.00. 

Reviewing anthologies is a useless 
errand. The reviewer either likes or 
dislikes what is included or excluded, 
and vents his erudition saying so. 

You will find some good and some 


bad errors in this volume. I shall follow 


the old pattern by saying that it is too 


eo 


he 


F bad that Alexei Surkov’s “A Contempor- 


ary” is not included. But there are a 
lot of other poems that you will find, 
from Amon-Re, Lord of Thebes, who 
wrote some time around 1800 B. c., to 
Alun Lewis and Demetrios Capetanakis, 
who wrote in 1944. 

PHELPS PUTNAM 


Parva sed apta 


Those of the Way. By Witxarp L. 
SpERRY. New York: Harper & Bros. 
$1.50. 


“A Series of Meditations for Lenten 
Reading,” quite out of the usual pattern 
of such books. If you want Lenten 
reading that soothes, comforts and takes 
one out of this world, Dean Sperry’s 
little book is not for you. For these 
pages are instinct with the vitality of a 
mind keen to respond to every interest 
and stimulus of this present day and 
age. 

“Recommended to Preachers” might 
well be included in the advertisement of 
this book. For it is doubtful whether 
any other book of one hundred and fifty 
pages holds as much implicit homileti- 
cal teaching or so much explicit ser- 
monic material as does this small 
volume. Many keen and illuminating 
commentaries on Scripture, original and 
rare literary and historical allusions, 
vivid and homely illustrations—all these 
we have come to expect from Dean 
Sperry. Here in rich abundance, they 
make the book a veritable handbook for 
the sermon-writer. Indeed, it flows 
along so easily and so informally as to 
seem at times like the Dean’s own 
“commonplace book” or notebook for 
preaching. It is therefore packed full 
of as yet undeveloped and unwritten 
sermons! 

Yet the general reader, who never 
has to worry about next week’s sermon, 
will also find in this book infinite 
fascination and _ inestimable value. 
Taking as a theme the word and idea 
of “the Way” as used of and by the first 
Christians to distinguish their manner of 
life from that of “the World,” Dean 
Sperry develops the theme in a dozen 
variations, each with its charm and 
grace, depth and power. A great little 
book to keep beside one for refreshment 
and renewal. 

PALFREY PERKINS 


A Chaplain’s Review 


The New Veteran. By Cartes: G. 
Bo.te. New York: Reynal and Hitch- 


cock. $2.00. 


The author of this book, a veteran 
who lost his leg in battle, says to civil- 
ians what we veterans have often tried 


_ to say and failed. He gives the essence 


of our war experience. He explains 
why most of us are not psychopathic 


cases to be feared or handled delicately; 
neither are we heroes to be fed a lot 
of ballyhoo, be it well meant or hypo- 
critical. He states succintly our two 
major desires: to have a useful and de- 
cent livelihood, and to have some con- 
crete assurance that we won’t have to 
fight another war. 

The author’s purpose is to show 
veterans how they may best organize to 
achieve these aims. His central idea 
is: what the veteran desires most, the 
rest of the country also desires. The 
veteran will fail if he demands merely 
exclusive benefits. The organized vet- 
eran must work to achieve for him- 
self and his nation the fruits for which 
he fought in time of war. 

The problems and shortcomings of 
the Veterans’ Administration are care- 
fully analyzed. The author gives a 
factual history of the American Legion, 
showing the inadequacy of such old- 
line veterans’ organizations for meeting 
the problems of the new veteran. As 
the chief founder of the American Vet- 
erans’ Committee, he offers a concrete 
program to the veterans of World War 
II for an organization of their own, a 
democratic pressure group to work for 
the major objectives of full employment 
and world peace, and to be concerned 
also for a fair and efficient administra- 
tion of veterans’ affairs. This group 
must function, as the author states, as 
“citizens first, veterans second.” 

In this book civilians and veterans 
will find a common ground of under- 
standing. To the civilian it will be an 
education in the psychology of the vet- 
eran. To the veteran it will be a chal- 
lenge to finish his fight for a better 
world. 

Joun F. Haywarp 


A Novel 

about Movies 
Prater Violet. By 
CHRISTOPHER 
IsHERWOoOD. New 
York:Random 
House. $2.00: 


This excellent novelette has in it: (1) 
a fine creation of a suddenly truncated 
character, a movie director named Berg- 
mann; (2) an amusing description of 
the production of a movie; (3) a fruit- 
less ending, beginning with page 122, 
paragraph 3. Mr. Isherwood could have 
created a large work, starting with what 
he had, but he gets tired on page 122. 
Nevertheless, it is worth some trouble 
to get a look at Bergmann and the 
studio boys. 


PHELPS PUTNAM 


For Lenten Reading 


The Pattern on the Mountain. The 
Unitarian Lenten Manual for 1946. 
Compiled by Epwin BurvETTE BAcKUS. 
Boston: The Beacon Press. 5c. 

For this year’s Lenten Manual, the 
Publications Committee of the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association arrived at a 
wise decision. After a thorough ex- 
amination of all the material available, 
it has decided to republish that com- 
piled by Dr. Backus, which met with 
such an appreciative reception seven 
years ago. Its appearance at this par- 
ticular juncture is especially timely, 
because the daily readings it offers 
breathe that spirit of encouragement 
and high faith we all need so much in 
these days of confusion. With a new 
cover and a fresh introduction by Dr. 


Backus, the manual is certain to find: 


a multitude of readers. 


A-R. H: 


Whither? 


The Yogi and the Commissar and Other 
Essays. By ARTHUR KogsTLeR. New 
York: The Macmillan Co. $2.75. 


This collection of essays by the 
author of Darkness at Noon and Arrival 
and Departure includes a number of 
casual but revealing pieces. Mr. Koest- 
ler accepts as his presupposition the 
need for creative change in all our ways 
of life, both individual and social. 
Through the symbols of the Yogi and 
the Commissar, he discusses the two 
extreme theories of change now ad- 
vocated. The Yogi believes that by 
changing himself within, he carries out 
the only practical and constructive kind 
of change. The Commissar is not in- 
terested in changing within himself or 
anybody else. He believes in changing 
the environment of man as quickly and 
completely as possible. 

Somewhere between these poles, Mr. 
Koestler suggests, the salvation of our 
world lies. We cannot safely ignore 
either the Yogi or the Commissar. Mr. 
Koestler is suffering from the disillusion- 
ment that now besets many a doctrin- 
aire radical. He believes no longer 
that the world can be made decent and 
free merely by changing society. On 
the other hand, he is reluctant to go the 
full way to the opposite pole. He is as 
contemptuous of what he calls “The 
Yogi Journalese” of Gerald Heard as he 
is of the cynical realism of Stalin. 

A considerable portion of the book 
is devoted to a searching criticism of 
Soviet Russia from the point of view of 
socialistic ideas. Mr. Koestler’s conten- 
tion is that Russia is moving away from 
and not toward socialism: The collec- 
tion includes several short pieces which, 
in this reviewer’s opinion, are the cream 
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of the book. The essay On Disbelieving 
Atrocities is a searching analysis of our 
respectable blindness and unwillingness 
to face the brutal facts of our world. 
The tantalizing quality of Mr. Koestler’s 
thought lies in its refusal to fit into the 
established molds. We cannot classify 
him conveniently: as radical, liberal, 
cynic or reactionary. He is all these 
and yet no one of them completely. The 
reason is that he perceives clearly the 
real issues of our age to lie beyond these 
hackneyed labels. Mr. Koestler does 
not have a new gospel to offer, but he 
knows that there must be one. We 
thank him for calling our attention to 
this important fact, with gentle irony 
and considerable literary skill. It will 
be interesting to watch where he goes 
from here. 
Harry C. MESERVE 


The Male Despot Again 


The Islanders. By EvizaABETH Foster. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co. $3.00. 


In 1887, the author’s grandfather 
built a summer home on an island in 
one of Maine’s Rangeley Lakes. A 
Philadelphian, he seems to have been 
a vigorous individual who lived with 
gusto and was something of a despot 
in his own household. His _ grand- 
daughter relates how he came to build 
his house, who dwelt therein and their 
adventures both grave and gay during 
its sixty years of existence. The story 
is told simply, with no little humor. 
Although far from great, it is pleasant 


reading. A. R. it 
IT SEEMS TO US 


(Continued from page 108) 
theory of the inevitability of violence 
has been central to Communist thought 
and practice. This accounts for the 
abyss between Communist and Socialist 
thinking all over the world today. 

The fundamental issue before the 
world is whether the change from capi- 
talism to collectivism shall take place 
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Our dear minister requests permission to 
wear a red hood with his gown the first 
Sunday of every month. The new cardi- 
nals have eight changes of costume and he 
feels Protestantism must hold up its end. 
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in an nonviolent, democratic way with 


the maintenance of our constitutional 
liberties, which is the program of social- 
ism, or whether it shall take place by 
revolutionary violence, suppression of 
civil liberties and Communist dictator- 
ship. The Dean deliberately confuses this 
issue. 

Your question to 
Soviet economic and political doctrine 
and practice contradictory to liberal 
Protestant ethics?” is more incredible 
than the Dean’s negative response. 
Every Communist, in private, would in- 
sist on the contradiction. To ask this 
question is indicative of a desire to mis- 
lead and confuse. Is Soviet political 
practice contradictory to liberal Prot- 
estant ethics? What about the purges? 
What about the broken treaties? What 
about the controlled starvation in the 
Ukraine, the concentration camps, the 
single candidate elections, the rigid con- 
trol of the press and the regimentation 
of thought and life? Does anyone deny 
that the Soviet system is totalitarian? 
Is all this in pure harmony with liberal 
Protestant ethics? 

The Dean read your recent book, Men 
of Liberty, while in America. Upon his 
return to England, he said, “America is 
100 years behind the rest of the world 
in everything except religion, and in 
religion is 150 years behind.” I ven- 
ture to suggest that it is our “liberal 
Protestant ethics” that the Dean doesn’t 
like. 

The editor of the Register is respon- 
sible for our one Unitarian organ of 
opinion. He is also director of all our 
Unitarian youth activities. Perhaps it 
is not important that these posts should 
be occupied by one who admires and 
defends Soviet political and economic 
doctrine and practice, and who is active 
in leading Communist-front organiza- 
tions. There is no reason why the per- 
son who is a determinative force in 
molding the outlook of our youth and 
people should not be one who sees no 
important difference between Soviet po- 
litical and economic doctrine and prac- 
tice and Unitarian ethics. This is edi- 
torial freedom. But there is every reason 
for Unitarians who believe in the demo- 
cratic way of life to be alarmed at this 
situation. 


DonaLpD HARRINGTON 
New York, New York 


Readers are requested to re-read the in- 
interview with the Dean on page 9 of the 
January CuristiAn Recister—The Editor. 


The South Middlesex Conference 
Two Hundred Second Session 
Sunday, May 5, 3:15 P. M. 


First Parish Church in Weston 
A Unitarian Conference that is growing, 
because it is concerned primarily with the 
growth of Unitarianism. 


the Dean, “Are 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION 10 CHILDREN 


Founded in 1849 by Unitarian children 


Provides care for children with medical prob- 
lems from 2 to 21 years of age. 
Mrs. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL, President 
PHILIP NICHOLS, Vice-President 
PAUL C. CABOT, Treasurer 
RICHARD DAVISSON, Clerk 
Miss ELIZABETH E. BISSELL, Gen. Secretary 

20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


THE 


STARR KING SCKOOL 
for the MINISTRY 


Affiliated with the Pacific School 
of Religion 
Adjoining the Berkeley campus of 
the University of California 
The Pacific center for Unitarian and 
Universalist Theological Training 


_For information write 
The Rev. Edward Whitefield Ohrenstein 
2441 Le Conte Ave., Berkeley 4, Calif. 


Education for Individuals 
HACKLEY SCHOOL 


Unitarian Sponsored Since 1899 
A LiseraL BoarDING SCHOOL 
For Boys 10 To 18 


For INFoRMATION WRITE TO 
MITCHELL GRATWICK, Heapmastea 
Hacxizy Scuoor, Tarrytown, N. Y. 


The Meadville 
Theological School 


Founded in 1844 

Federated Theological Faculty 
of the University of Chicago 

Accredited for Veterans 
under “G.I. Bill” 
Announces Six Trustee Scholarships of 
$1875.00 for three years of study. 
President: Watuace W. Rossins 
5701 WOODLAWN AVE., CHICAGO 37 


BLOW THE TRUMPET 
IN ZION 


(Continued from page 122) 


nal does its best work independent of 
its parent ecclesiastical body. It does 
not exist in isolation (however splen- 
did) from the church fellowship that 
fathers it. Neither does it merely echo 
the voice of ecclesiastical officialdom. A 
real part of our promotional duty is to 


serve as organs of self-criticism. In’ 


this respect, editorial freedom is an 
absolute necessity. Our editorial free- 
dom is the same in principle as the 
freedom of the pulpit and of the pew 
in a democratic church fellowship. It 
is the freedom to persuade, to win, at 
times to protest, but never to dictate. 


More than a newssheet 


It follows that a liberal journal of 
religion is not interested primarily in 
| dealing with denominational news or 
theological opinions. Our magazines 
are interested in and eager to tell the 
world about every constructive and 
courageous work that local churches are 
doing. News of this kind that spreads 
useful ideas and gives courage to faint- 
hearted brethren is important. If we 
national newssheets or sectarian house 
organs, however, we shall fail in our 
historic, prophetic and educational mis- 
allow ourselves to become mere denomi- 
sion, and we shall betray the very ideals 
of brotherhood and justice for which we 
alone stand. Theological opinions are 
important, but for the most part they 
should be left to the avowedly scholarly 
magazines. 

When all has been said regarding the 
importance of freedom in the process 
of man’s growth into larger life—as 
freedom applies to community life and 
the functioning of a liberal journal— 
there remains a word of caution. Our 
generation has learned a bitter lesson 
about the nature of freedom. In Spain, 
in Czechoslovakia, in Norway and in 
many other unhappy lands men and 
women learned in suffering and un- 
_speakable sorrow that freedom to de- 
stroy freedom is intolerable. A liberal 
journal of religion should take its stand 
on this point. 


No room for hate 


To be liberal we do not have to give 
all sides of controversial issues includ- 
ing the illiberal, the reactionary and the 
fascist positions. Clearly, the liberal 
paper has an obligation to rule out of 
its columns ideas that would destroy the 
basic rights of any group or class of 
men. The liberal editor needs to con 
well and thoughtfully many of the 
smooth manuscripts that come to his 


The BEACON BOOK CENTER and 
UNITARIAN READING ROOM 


* 


Attington Sita erg 


> OF Ficgs 


S UNITARIAN 
READINGS OSA 


The Beacon Press has opened a new Bookshop and Reading Room at 
355a Boylston Street, in the heart of Boston’s exclusive shopping dis- 


trict. 


There you will find Victor recordings, and books of all pub- 


lishers, for all ages, on subjects religious, ethical, educational, social 


and political. 


Below: Its modern facilities are excellent for displays such as The 
British 50 Books exhibited in co-operation with The Society of Printers. 


desk these days. This duty imposes 
great responsibility and sometimes 
forces difficult and unpopular decisions 
on him. There is, however, a clear prin- 
ciple involved. The most thoroughgoing 
and sometimes devastating criticism of 
men and institutions is admissible, yea, 
even necessary in the volumes of the 
liberal religious journal. Themes built 
on suspicion and hate and old tribal 
moralities, however piously and _skill- 


Notify THE CHRISTIAN REGIS- 
TER, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, 


Mass., of changes in mailing ad- 
dresses, 3 weeks in advance. 


fully phrased, have no place in our 
columns. 


The ministry of the printed word 

The liberal journal of religion is 
called to a courageous and intelligent 
ministry of the printed word dedicated 
to building a just brotherhood among 
men. Ours is the task of bringing the 
ancient insights of high religion to bear 
on the present problems of a world 
made one by science but divided by 
greed, ignorance and stupidity. We are 
called to help 

To build the Universal Church, 

Lofty as the love of God, 

And ample as the needs of man. 
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by EDWARD H. HOWARD 


The Choirmaster Speaks 


A friendly but firm message for all ministers, 
delivered to the divinity students at Tufts College 


THE opportunity to be in a position to speak to a group of ministers— 
especially on the subject of choirs, choirmasters and ministers—is the 
sort of table turning that any church musician would relish. If a few 
words spoken now will smooth your paths in your dealings with your 
choirs and their leaders, this time will not have been wasted. 


In the following remarks I am going 
to assume that the choirmaster and 
minister are each capable in their respec- 
tive fields, sincere and basically inter- 
ested in improving their leadership. I 
cannot, of course, even pretend to solve 
beforehand all the complex problems, 
involving everything from jealousy to 
Bach, that are so often indetified with 
church music. There are, however, a 
few ideas that, if carried out, may give 
you a working basis for a harmonious 
relationship with your choir and its 
leader. 

One of the most important of all use- 
ful procedures is to allow time as often 
as necessary for a conference with your 
choirmaster. This will solve a number 
of little problems before they have a 
chance to grow big. At these conferences 
you may suggest improvements, talk 
over changes, pass on criticism, plan 
services and do the many things of this 
sort which must be done in private. 


Go to your choirmaster 


It is, of course, bad practice to take 
criticisms, comments or suggestions di- 
rectly to the choir. There is nothing 
much worse from the standpoint of the 
choirmaster than to have a minister go 
over his head and discuss such matters 
as behavior and discipline with the 
choir without at least talking it over 
first with him. Not too many years 
ago a minister barged into a choir re- 
hearsal and lectured the choir on ex- 
cessive whispering during his sermon. 
It was a situation that could have been 
settled without feeling had it been 
properly approached. As it was, the 
choir felt that the director had been un- 
justly criticized before them, and they 
sprang to his defense. Seeds of dis- 
sension were planted that night which 
spread into every part of the church 


Epwarp H. Howarp, instructor in English 
at Boston University, delivered this advice to 
students at Tufts College School of Religion, 
in which college he formerly taught English. 
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organization. That man’s effectiveness 
was irreparably impaired. He had 
been right in a small way, and tragically 
wrong in a big way. 

Let’s take a happier case. A minister 
friend of mine heard from a member of 
his congregation that Mary Smith had 
spoiled the appearance of the choir by 
smiling at someone as she rose to sing 
the doxology. At a conference, the 
minister passed this on to the choir- 
master. Next Sunday the choirmaster, 
not mentioning names, tactfully warned 
the choir, and the little crisis was past 
without casualties. The possible results 
of a direct ministerial approach to the 
choir or to Mary are quite horrible by 
comparison. People have quit choirs 
in a huff for far less. These examples 
could be multiplied many times to show 
clearly that conferences are tremendously 
valuable both to the minister and to the 
choirmaster. They encourage co-opera- 
tion and avert trouble. 

The minister should encourage choir 
activities. He can show by the many 
small ways open to him that he is inter- 
ested in choir projects. His weight may 
be felt by encouraging choir concerts 
and extra choir vespers. Most choir- 
masters are vain enough to love dearly 
any minister who will let a vesper serv- 
ice, given over to fine music, go by with- 
out asermon. They like to be preachers 
in music once in a while. Be an active 
choir booster in word and in deed. 

It seems almost unnecessary to warn 
any thinking pastor to keep clear of 
internal choir troubles. It is unfortu- 
nately true that some choirs are con- 
stantly involved in petty jealousies, 
small quarrels and foolish bickering. 
Direct interference seldom helps, and 
sometimes brings a passing tiff out into 
the open as a full-fledged battle. The 
choirmaster may often need behind-the- 
scenes help, but the minister does well 
to avoid direct participation. _ 

Every choirmaster will agree that 
there is nothing more disconcerting than 
last-minute changes in service plans. Of 


course, there are times when changes 
are necessary, but in general they reflect 
poor planning and insufficient prepara- 
tion on the part of the minister in 
charge. The pastor who changes hymns 
in mid-service, who decides to omit an- 
thems at the last minute, who suddenly 
requires an extra response, or who 
shuffles the order of service without 
warning, is doing his best to make his 
choirmaster a very unhappy man. Plan 
carefully, and then go through as 
planned. A few simple signals to cover 
ordinary possibilities will give the serv- 
ice sufficient flexibility without uncer- 
tainty. For example, if the pastor at 


-my present church desires to cut a long 


hymn short, he doesn’t shout, “And 
now the last stanza!” He simply walks 
quietly to the lectern. That is our sig- 
nal, and we attain both flexibility and 
dignity. 


The soloist wife 


Your choice of a wife profoundly 
affects the music of your church. It is 
with at least some seriousness that I 
urge you not to marry a girl who aspires 
to be a soloist. It would be difficult to 
say how much trouble has been caused 
by ministers’ wives who, with the best 
of intentions, enter too prominently into 
the choir’s musical activities. No choir- 
master likes to be jockeyed into accept- 
ing-the wife of a minister as a regular 
soloist simply because of her husband’s 
position. Besides, the choir members 
are seldom free and relaxed in her 
presence. After all, she is your wife, 
and you are the minister. Of course, 
situations vary; but in general it is 
quite as wise for the minister’s wife to 
keep clear of the choir as it is for the 
minister himself to remain resolutely on 
the outside. 

Another matter that generates fric- 
tion occasionally is constant requests for 
specific anthems on specific days. It 
is better not to make a practice of doing 
this. I don’t mean that the anthem 
should not fit into the mood and pur- 
pose of the service, but there are better 
ways to bring this about than by mak- 
ing constant specific requests. If you 
are planning to preach on “Inviting 
Jesus into Your Heart,” don’t insist that 
the choir sing “O Come to My Heart, 
Lord Jesus.” There might be other an- 
thems just as fitting, even though you 
may not know them. Give your choir- 
master some leeway and your music will 
be more varied. 

There are times when you feel that 
you must have a specific anthem on a 
given Sunday. That is quite under- 
standable and no reasonable choir- 
master would object—that is, unless you 
put off your request until the last 
minute. . 

Many musicians, like other people, 


nize this. 


are very sensitive, and ministers often 
hurt feelings deeply by failing to recog- 
Be tactful, and your church 
musicians will appreciate your thought- 
fulness. Let’s suppose your organist 
played the recessional at an excessive 
pace. You have a right, as the minis- 
ter, to correct that; but there is a differ- 
ence between saying flatly, especially 
with the others around, “You've got to 


slow down that recessional,” and sug- 


gesting tactfully in conference that the 
pace seemed a bit fast for comfortable 
singing. 


A strong music committee 


I am all in favor of strong music 
committees. Don’t, if you can help it, 
allow the committee to become a resting 
place for those who are misfits else- 
where. The committee’s duties should 
be well defined, and the choirmaster as 
the executive representative of the com- 
mittee should meet with them for deci- 
sions on matters of policy. He should 
not, of course, be answerable to them 
for every note he plays every Sunday. 
I have found that the chairman of the 
music committee makes a valuable third 
party at conferences at times. A strong, 


intelligent music committee is a great 


© for it. 


help, especially in forming policy, 
hiring soloists and other unpleasant 


tasks. Choirmasters are human, at least 


those I know are; and, like humans, they 
want to be appreciated. An expression 
of sincere appreciation on your part 
goes a long way to make up for poor 
pay and for hours of rehearsing. Prob- 
ably nothing makes a choir director feel 
any better than a friendly, “Bill, that 
anthem was beautifully done!” Don’t 
say it unless you can find some excuse 
A musician knows when he has 
done a poor job and he’s quick to recog- 
nize insincere praise. But be thought- 
ful enough to speak of his choir once 
in a while, and this doesn’t need to wait 
for conference time. 

It would be wonderful if ministers 
and choirmasters alike could get the 
feeling of a joint ministry; one of the 
spoken word, the other of music. These 
two great instruments of worship should 


be perfectly integrated, not to the glory . 


of the men ministering, but to the glory 
of God. Clashes of personalities have 
no place in such a concept. Mutual 


_ respect, recognition of common aims 


and sincere co-operation are all means 
toward a great service of worship. I 
hope that the few specific suggestions | 
have made will clear the way for each 
of you to realize this ideal, wherever you 


are called in your ministry. Be sincere, 


tactful, appreciative and wholly spiri- 
tual in your approach, and church music 
need not be a seat of trouble within the 
church itself. 


UNITED UNITARIAN 


APPEAL 


THE UNITED APPEAL IS ROLLING 


Reports from all sources on the prog- 
ress of the United Unitarian Appeal tell 
a vitally enthusiastic story which makes 
it clear that Unitarians everywhere have 
caught a vision of the work which their 
church can do in the world today, and 
of the large part which it must play in 
influencing modern liberal religious 
thought. 

Churches and Alliance Branches have 
been turning in double, triple, and in 
some cases even more than that, of their 
contributions of last year. St. Louis, for 
example, has more than doubled the 
$850 of last year... . 

The following churches and Alliance 
branches have gone over the top since 
the last report in the February issue of 
The Christian Register: 


CHURCHES 
Angora, Minn. 
Belmont, Mass. 
Evanston, Iil. 
Harrisburg, Pa. 
Marblehead, Mass. 
Moline, Il. 
Needham, Mass. 
St. Louis, Mo. 
Seattle, Wash. 
Stockton, Calif. 
Watertown, Mass. 
Windsor, Vt. 


SHOALS DATES REVISED 


The dates for the Unitarian confer- 
ences at Star Island this summer are as 
follows: American Unitarian Youth, 
June 22-29: All Star Conference, June 
29-July 6; Institute of Religious Educa- 
tion, July 6-13; General Alliance Con- 
ference, July 13-20; Shoals Association 
Conference, July 20-27; Laymen’s 
League Convention, July 20-23. 


Giotel Bellevue 


Gearon Street, - Boston 
Next to State House 


Rooms with running water, $2.50 up 
Rooms with bath, $3.30 up 


The New Revised 
STANDARD TESTAMENT 


can be ordered from 
MASSACHUSETTS BIBLE SOCIETY 
41 Bromfield St., Boston 8, Mass. 


Will be sent immediately. In accordance 
with Bible Society Policy to provide all 
Scriptures at cost or at liberal discount, 
this Testament listed at $2.00 will be 
mailed postpaid at $1.80. 


Classified Advertising 


Unitarian Sermons for interested church readers, 
typed, with one copy, by Mrs. Henry Smith, 72 
Southbourne Road, Jamaica Plain, Mass. Cost $2.50, 
(75 cents goes towards the United Unitarian 
Appeal.) 


ALLIANCE BRANCHES 
Athol, Mass. (Eve.) 
Bernardston, Mass. 
Boston,.Mass. (Arlington St., 
Bridgewater, Mass. 
Cambridge, Mass. 
Chicago, Ill. (Unity) 
Chicopee, Mass. 
Clinton, Mass. 
Detroit, Mich. 
Dorchester, Mass. (Channing) 
Eugene, Ore. 
Exeter, N. H. 
Fort Collins, Colo. 
Harrisburg, Pa. 
Hinsdale, Il. 
Houlton, Me. 
Jamestown, N. Y. 
Los Angeles, Calif. (Eve.) 
Marblehead, Mass. 
Marshfield Hills, Mass. 
Middleboro, Mass. (Eve.) 
Oakland, Calif. 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 
Orlando, Fla. 
Ottawa, Ont. 
Portland, Ore. (Day) 
Providence, R. I. (Westminster) 
Sandwich, Mass. 
San Francisco, Calif. (Eve.) 
Sioux City, Iowa (Guild) 
Sterling, Mass. 
Walpole, N. H. 
Waltham, Mass. 
Watertown, Mass. (Day & Eve.) 
West Newton, Mass. 
Wichita, Kan. (Eve.) 
Worcester, Mass. (Day & Eve.) 
Yarmouth Port, Mass. 


Day & Eve.) 
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Church Announcements 


WASHINGTON, D. C. — ALL SOULS’ 
CHURCH. 16th and Harvard Streets. Sunday 
service 11 a. m. Church School 9:45 a. m 
Open daily, 9 a. m. to 5 p. m. Rev. A. Powell 
Davies, Minister. Laurence C. Staples, Executive 
Secretary. Visit this active center of Unitarianism 
in the nation’s capital. 


BOSTON, MASS.— ARLINGTON STREET 
CHURCH, corner Arlington and Boylston Sts., 
Boston. Rey. Dana McLean Greeley, minister. 
Rev. Samuel A. Eliot, D. D., minister emeritus. 
Sunday Services: Church School, 10 a. m., Adult 
Bible Class, 10 a. m., Church Service, 11 a. m., 
Gannett Club (young people), 6 p. m., Chapel Servy- 
ice, 8 p. m. 


KING’S CHAPEL. (Founded 1686) Rev. Pal- 
frey Perkins, D.D., Minister. Elwood E. Gaskill, 
M.A. (Mus.), Organist and Choirmaster. Sunday 
Service, 11 A. M. Week Day Services, Tuesday 
through Friday, 12 Noon. Chapel open daily, 
9 A. M. to 4 P. M. All are welcome. 


THE UNITARIAN CHURCH OF CHARLES- 
TON, S. C., 4 Archdale St. “A Cathedral of 
Southern Religious Liberalism.’”” Rev. Horace 
Westwood, D. D., Minister. Sunday service 11:15 
a.m, Open daily, 9. a. m, to 5 p. m. Visit this 
historic Unitarian center of the South. 
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LAYMEN’S LEAGUE BULLETIN 


Seven Council Members Nominated 


The committee appointed to nominate 
members of the League Council to serve 
for a term of three years beginning in 
May, 1946, has submitted the following 
candidates: 

Brill, Fred A., Jr., of Philadelphia, 
Pa. Chemical engineer, The Atlantic 
Refining Company. President, Unitar- 
ian Society of Germantown. Member 
of Speakers Bureau, Philadelphia Fel- 
lowship House. 

Browne, Theodore C., of Winchester, 
Mass. Patent attorney. Former Chair- 
man of Standing Committee of Winches- 
ter Unitarian Society. Former Vice- 
President of Laymen’s League chapter. 
Member. Council of Men’s Clubs, Win- 
chester. 

Seymour, Victor R., of Lincoln, Neb. 
Life insurance accountant. Treasurer of 
All Souls’ Unitarian Church, Lincoln, 
Neb. Secretary-Teasurer of the Lay- 
men’s League of All Souls’ Church, and 
adult adviser to the A. U. Y. Member of 
the League’s Mid-West Committee. 

Smith, Harold W., of Exeter, N. H. 
Technical pharmaceutical representative. 
Formerly Chairman of Executive Board 
and Treasurer of the First Unitarian 
Society of Exeter, N. H. Member, 
Executive Board of Exeter church. 
President of the New Hampshire Uni- 
tarian Association. Vice-President of 
the New England Unitarian Council. 

Strong, Dwight S., of Boston, Mass. 
Executive Secretary, Boston Young 
Men’s Christian Union. Member of 
Second Church, Boston. Immediate 
Past President of Boston Boys Workers 
Conference. Immediate Past Modera- 
tor for four years of First Parish Church 
in Dorchester, and Trustee from 1940- 
1943. Delegate for five years to the 
Benevolent Fraternity of Unitarian 
Churches. Secretary, Committee on 
Peace Day in the United Nations. 

Thompson, Thomas M., of Chicago, 
Ill. Educator. Former President of 
Board of Trustees of Beverly Unitarian 
Church, Chicago. President of Lay- 
men’s League chapter. Member of ex- 
ecutive Board of the American Human- 
ist Association. 

Whiting. Charles F., of Cambridge, 
Mass. Trustee, Charlestown Five Cents 
Savings Bank. Former Chairman, Com- 
mittee of Twelve, First Church (Uni- 
tarian), Cambridge. Former President 
of Cambridge chapter, Unitarian Lay- 
men’s League. 


Edited by Frepertck T. McGuu, Jr., 
Executive Director of the Unitarian Lay- 
men’s League. 
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The Nominating Committee is made 
up of Mr. Robert Rantoul, of Cam- 
bridge, Mass., Chairman; M. Arthur B. 


Hewson, of Chicago, IIl.; and Mr. Otto” 


W. Renner, Jr., of Germantown, Pa. 


League to Meet on 
Shoals Anniversary 


. The New England Convention of the 

League will be held on the week end of 
July 20 and 21, 1946 at the Isles of 
Shoals, New Hampshire. This repre- 
sents a change of date from that an- 
nounced earlier. Present plans will al- 
low the Convention to join with the 
General Conference of the Isles of 
Shoals Unitarian Association in cele- 
brating the fiftieth anniversary of the 
first Unitarian meeting at the Shoals. 
This observance will take place on Sun- 
day, July 21. 

The program of the League Conven- 
tion is being planned by the New Eng- 
land Committee, of which Mr. Wallace 
M. McNaught, of Dorchester, Massa- 


chusetts, is Chairman. 


Mid-West Laymen to 
Return to Geneva 


Once more the laymen of the Western 
Unitarian Conference will hold their 
own series of meetings as a part of the 
annual Summer Conference at Lake 
Geneva. Wisconsin. The 1946 Con- 
ference is scheduled for the week of 
August 18. 

The Mid-West Committee of the Lea- 
gue, under the chairmanship of Mr. 
Arthur B. Hewson, of Chicago, Illinois, 
will be in general charge of laymen’s 
activities. The program for laymen’s 
participation will be worked .out in 
co-operation with the Mid-West Sum- 


“mer Assembly Committee of the Western 


Unitarian Conference. 


Lavmen Reconvene 


at Hackley 


The annual laymen’s convention of 
the Middle Atlantic States region will 
be held at Hackley School, Tarrytown, 
New York on Sunday, March 24. The 
program will open at 2:00 P.M. on 
Saturday. and close immediately fol- 
lowing the Sunday dinner. 

This annual convention has been held 
regularly throughout the war years, ex- 
cept for the League’s Silver Anniver- 
sary year of 1944, when the Middle At- 
lantic and New England regions com- 
bined in a special meeting at Spring- 
field, Massachusetts. Although travel 


resticlions and government regulations — 


necessarily reduced the attendance at 
the recent Hackley School meetings, this 
annual convention has been an impor- 
tant event in the life of League chapters 
in the New York area. The Committee 
believes that this year, with travel 
restrictions an dgovernment regulations 
should break all previous records. 


Chairman of the convention is Mr. 
Rudolph C. Neuendorffer of Tarry- 
town, New York who heads the Middle 
Atlantic Committee of the League. 
Registrations for the week end should 
be sent immediately to Mr. Neuendorf- 
fer at Unitarian Headquarters, 10 Park 
Avenue, New York City. 


Peace Day Committee 
Opens New York Office 


The Committee for Peace Day in the 
United Nations, an international body 
which grew out of the World Order 
Committee of the Unitarian Laymen’s 
League, has announced several new de- 
velopments in its campaign for the 
establishment of the international ob- 
servance of Peace Day. 


The Committee has opened an office 
at the headquarters of the Church Peace 
Union in New York City. Dr. Henry A. 
Atkinson, Secretary of the Union, has 
accepted membership on the Committee. 
The Board of Directors of the Church 
Peace Union has authorized the distribu- 
tion of 20,000 Peace Day pamphlets to 
the mailing list of the Union. 


Word has come to the Committee that 
the 9,000 signatures, attached to a peti- 
tion presented to the State Department 
on December 27, 1945, were taken to 
London for the first meeting of the 
General Assembly of the U.N.O. At that 
time the State Department presented a 
copy of the Peace Day plan to each 
member of the United States delegation. 
It is expected that the project will come 
before the General Assembly for action 
at the first meeting held on this side of 
the Atlantic. 

Radio Station KQV of Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania, a member of the Mutual 
Broadcasting System, is conducting a 


contest among the people of Pittsburgh 


for the best letters on the subject, “Why 
We Should Have an Annual Inter- 
national Peace Day.” Details of this 
contest, for which awards will be made 
on March 26, will be found on page 117 
of this issue of The Christian Register. 
The Committee continues to welcome 
comments on the plan from League 
chapters and from individual League 
members. Chapters that have not yet 
discussed the project may _ receive 
descriptive pamphlets in quantity by 
writing to League headquarters at 25 
Beacon Street, Boston 8, Massachusetts. 


~6—CHURCHES ON 


Minimum Wage 


“The fight for a national minimum 
wage of sixty-five cents an hour is an 
attempt through legislation to give con- 
crete expression to a basic element of 
economic social justice—the annual liv- 
ing wage. I deem it a public and social 
imperative to aid and assist the ‘National 
Committee for a Fair Minimum Wage’ 
in its work for the passage of the ‘Pep- 
per-Hook’ bill.” 


DUXBURY COMMUNITY FORUMS 


A series of five forum sessions spon- 
sored by the citizens of Massachusetts 
and by the Duxbury Council of Churches 
was offered in the high school commenc- 
ing January 20. Rev. George Lawrence 
Parker, acting minister of the First 
Congregational Parish (Unitarian), was 
chairman of the committee in charge. 


RELIGIOUS FREEDOM FOR FRANCE 

In the draft of the proposed new con- 
stituticn for France a clause has been 
adopted by the constitutional commis- 
sion of the French Constituent Assem- 
bly. it calls for the separation of 
church and state and guarantees free- 
dom of conscience and of religion. 


RNa. 


COURT UPHOLDS RELIGIOUS 

TRAINING IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS 

The suit of Mrs. Vashti McCollum 
for a Writ of Mandamus to prevent the 
school board of Champaign, Illinois, 
from allowing religious instruction to 
be given in the public schools was 
denied by a three-man circuit court. The 
ruling stated: “There is nothing in any 
expression of the Federal Supreme 
Court that remotely indicates that there 
is any constitutional objection to the 
Champaign svstem of religious instruc- 
tion.” Mrs. McCollum had objected to 
the loss of time from school subjects, 
to the embarrassment caused to her son, 
who did not attend religious classes, 
and to having religious classes taught in 
the school buildings. (Readers of the 
Register will remember the account by 
Rev. Philip Schug, of Urbana, in the 
November issue. ) REN: S: 


ELECTED TO P.A.C. OFFICE 

Dr Liston Pope, professor at Yale 
Divinity School, has been elected chair- 
man of the Religious Associates of the 
National Citizens Political Action Com- 
mittee. Rev. Ralph Read of the Presby- 


_ All items marked R. N. S. are from 
Religious News Service. 


ALL FRONTS 


Fight Supported 


So said the Rt. Rev. Bernard J. Sheil, 
Auxiliary Bishop of the Catholic Arch- 
diocese of Chicago, founder and direc- 
tor of the National Catholic Youth Or- 
ganization, in accepting the appoint- 
ment as chairman of the National Com- 
mittee for a Fair Minimum Wage. The 
committee consists of representatives of 
educational, farm, social service, in- 
dustrial, labor and religious groups. 


terian Church of Milford, New Jersey, 
is to be the secretary. RAN. 'S. 


STASSEN RESUMES PRESIDENCY OF 
RELIGIOUS EDUCATION GROUP 
From Chicago, Illinois, comes word 
that the Hon. Harold E. Stassen, former 
Governor of Minnesota, resumed _ his 
duties as President of the International 
Council of Religious Education at a 
special meeting held at the national 
headquarters of the council. He has 
been on leave of absence from the coun- 
cil presidency for thirty months during 
which time he served in the Navy. 
R.N.S. 


BOSTON COMMUNITY CHURCH 

ACQUIRES NEW CAPITOL 

CHURCH CENTER 

A five-story building on Boylston 
Street has come into the possession of 
the Community Church of Boston, 
Massachusetts. It houses the weekday 
activities of various organizations con- 
nected with the church, and contains a 
church office, minister’s study, recep- 
tion hall, library and an auditorium 
seating about two hundred people. A 
dining room and kitchen, young people’s 
clubroom and conference room are in- 


cluded also. 


UNITARIANS ON “ONE WORLD” 

BROADCASTS 

In November and December a series 
of broadcasts over station WEEI, carry- 
ing the general title “One World” and 
sponsored by the Massachusetts Council 
of Churches, presented Dr. Frederick 
May Eliot, President of the American 
Unitarian Association, and Mrs. Wait- 
still H. Sharp, previously associated 
with the Unitarian Service Committee in 
Czechoslovakia. 


PRESBYTERIAN BUDGET 

INCREASED TO $32 PER PERSON 

Members of the Presbyterian churches 
of the United States will be asked to 
give an average of thirty-two dollars 
each to cover the $62,000,000 budget for 
the fiscal year beginning April 1. 


In addition, Presbyterians will be 
asked during the rest of the year to 
raise $27,000,000 for restoring build- 
ings and missions destroyed in the war. 
This is an increase of three million 
dollars over last year’s budget. Dr. 
Limouze, promotion secretary, ex- 
plained that the additional amount was 
due to the “increasing needs and higher 
costs of maintaining and operating 
churches in the world today.” 

R.N:S. 


EPISCOPALIANS MAY LIBERALIZE 

REMARRIAGE BY NEW CANON 

The Rt. Rev. Cameron J. Davis, 
Bishop of Western New York and 
chairman of the Commission on Holy 
Matrimony of the Episcopal Church, 
speaking before the clergy of the 
diocese at a meeting marking the six- 
teenth anniversary of his consecration, 
reported that the commission will pre- 


sent a new canon to liberalize remar- - 


riage at the general convention of the 
church in September. He said that re- 
marriage should be decided according 
to the individual merits of the cases, and 
that the power of judgment should be 
vested in the bishop and a theological 


court. RON. 
UNIQUE BROADCASTING 
EXPERIMENT 
A Baptist and a Congregational 


church in Providence, Rhode Island, are 
trying a unique experiment: a joint 
broadcast of morning services. Part of 
the service originates in the First Baptist 
Church and part in the Beneficent Con- 
gregational Church. Each congrega- 
tion will receive the broadcast and the 
two pastors will preach a Socratic ser- 


mon. R.N.S. 


MINISTERS ASK FAIR TREAT- 

MENT OF JAPANESE AMERICANS 

A resolution adopted by the Monterey 
Peninsula Ministerial Association asks 
all residents of California, and particu- 
larly those in the area, to treat the 
returning Japanese-Americans with “all 
fairness and respect.” The conference 
represents Monterey, Pacific Grove, 


Carmel, Del Monte and Seaside. R.N.S. 


COURSE IN INTER-AMERICAN 
RELATIONS BY METHODISTS 
Texas Methodists have sponsored, in 
state-wide leadership training schools, 
courses in Inter-American Relations. 
The courses will be directed to the solu- 
tion of problems growing out of the 
heavy Mexican population in border 
states. Miss Pauline R. Kibbe, former 
secretary of the Good } Neighbor Com- 
mission, is directing the work and de- 
clares that it is PedesGuiinatignal and 
broadly Christian. Other denomina- 
tions have projected similar courses. 
BN. 
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NEWS FROM HEADQUARTERS 


Nominations for A. U. A. Board 


In accordance with the Bylaws of 
the American Unitarian ‘Association, the 
Nominating Committee reports the fol- 
lowing nominations for election at the 
annual meeting in Boston on May 23, 
1946: 

MODERATOR 


Winfred Overholser, M.D., Sc. 
Washington, D. C. 


NINE REGIONAL VICE-PRESIDENTS 
TO SERVE FOR ONE YEAR 


New Nominations 


Edwin Burdette Backus, 
dianapolis, Ind. 

Charles F. Broughton, New Bedford, 
Mass. 

Ernest Caldecott, S.T.D., Los Angeles, 
Calif. 

John W. Lawrence, Salt Lake City, 
Utah 

James J. Marshall, Miami, Fla. 

William Embry Wrather, Washington, 
DG. 


D., 


D.D., In- 


Renominations 
Roland W. Burbank, Andover, N. H. 
Jonathan A. Noyes, Dallas, Texas 
S. Thorvaldson, M.B.E., Riverton, 
Man., Canada 


SIX DIRECTORS TO SERVE FOR 

THREE YEARS 

New Nominations 
John W. Baker, Providence, 
Fei: 

Lawrence G. Brooks, LL.B., Medford, 
Mass. 

Rev. Harry C. Meserve, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Julius E. Warren, LL.D., Newton, 
Mass. 

Renominations 


Frank B. Frederick, Milton, Mass. 


Mrs. Russell P. Wise, Arlington, 
Mass. 
SIX DIRECTORS TO SERVE FOR 
ONE YEAR 
Renominations 


Sanford Bates, LL. D., Trenton, N. J., 
to represent the social expression of 
religion. 

Mitchell Gratwick, M. D., Tarrytown- 
on-Hudson, N. Y., to represent educa- 
tional agencies. 

Rev. Bradford E. Gale, Salem, Mass., 
to represent the Unitarian Ministerial 
Union. 

Miss Sara Comins, Boston, Mass., 
to represent the General Alliance of 
Unitarian and Other Liberal Christian 
Women. 

Winslow C. Sisson, Arlington, Mass., 
to represent the Unitarian Laymen’s 
League. 

Miss Elizabeth S. Green, Leominster, 
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Mass., to represent American Unitarian 
Youth. 


For the Nominating Committee, 


R. C. Neuendorffer, Chairman - 


Bessie M. Waterhouse, Secretary 


FOR DIRECTOR TO SERVE FOR 
THREE YEARS 


Mr. Theodore C. Browne of Win- 
chester, Mass., has been nominated by 
petition, in accordance with the pro- 
vision in the Bylaws of the Association:- 
—dArticle X, Section 7. 

Dana McLean Greeley 
Secretary of the Association 


Mr. Browne, who is patent attorney 
for Dewey and Almy Chemical Com- 
pany, has supplied, on request, the fol- 
lowing facts concerning his present 
Unitarian activities: Chairman, Unitar- 
ian activities: Chairman, Unitarian 
Christian Committee; Chairman, De- 
nominational Affairs Committee, Mid- 
dlesex Conference; Chairman, Denomi- 
national Affairs Committee, Winchester 
Unitarian Society; Council member for 
Winchester Chapter, Laymen’s League, 
Winchester Association of Men’s Clubs. 


Article X, Section 7, of the Bylaws 
of the American Unitarian Association 
reads as follows: 


Nominations for any and all officers, direc- 
tors, and committees shall be published at 
least ninety days prior to the date of election. 
Additional nominations may be made through 
nomination papers signed by fifty adult vot- 
ing members, of whom not more than five 
shall be members of any one constituent 
society, and such nominations when reported 
to the Secretary of the Association not less 
than sixty days prior to the date of the 
meeting at which they are to be voted upon 
shall be placed upon the official ballot for 
said meeting. 


Resolutions 


Any resolution or other business mat- 
ter to be presented at the Annual Meet- 
in on Thursday, May 23, must bear 
name and address of sponsor, and be 
filed with the Secretary of the Business 
Committee, 25 Beacon St., Boston 8, 
not lated than Thursday, April 11, 
1946. 

Article VII, Section 6, of the Asso- 


ciation’s Bylaws reads as follows: 


“Tt shall be the duty of the Business Com- 
mittee to receive and report upon all resolu- 
tions or other matters to be presented for 
action at any annual, biennial, or special 
meeting of the Association (except such mat- 
ters as are provided for in these Bylaws), 
and, except by consent of a three-quarters 
vote of those present and voting at the meet- 
ing, only such matters as have been pre- 
sented to the Business Committee at least 
forty-two days prior to the meeting shall be 
considered.” 


complished there in a brief time. 


Directors’ Meeting 


The regular quarterly meeting of the 
Board of Directors of the American 
Unitarian Association was held on 
January 9 at 25 Beacon Street. Present 
were Miss Comins, Mrs. Walkley, Mrs. 
Williams and Mrs. Wise; Messrs. Baker, 
Bates, Brundage, Burbank, Burkholder, 
Clark, Eliot, Frederick, Gardner, 
Greeley, Griffin, Little, Richardson, 
Rugg, Sisson, Symons and Westwood; 
Regional Directors: Messrs. DeWitt, 
Hilton, Holmes, Schoenfeldt and Smith. 
In addition to officers, Mr. and Mrs. 
Noel H. Field, European directors of the 
Unitarian Service Committee, and Dr. 
Lotta Hitschmanova, of Canada, also 
attended. 

The president presented a letter from 
Dr. Phillips E. Osgood, dated December 
20, 1945, withdrawing his acceptance of 
the position as associate director of the 
Division of Publications. He also read 
all letters received from churches on this 
subject. 

Dr. Herbert Hitchen, Director of the 
Department of Foreign Churches, it was 
reported, was at the moment in Eng- 
land for a month’s visit with British 
Unitarians and preliminary consultation 
looking toward an international Plan- 
ning Conference next summer. He will 
return to Boston early in February and 
will report to the directors in March. 

A most enthusiastic report was given 
as to the success of the Canned Food 
Campaign in the churches—the quota of 
one hundred tons by January 1 having 
been well exceeded and contributions 
still pouring in. 

The newly federated Unitarian-Uni- 
versalist Church of Danvers, Massachu- 
setts, was accepted as a member of the 
Association. 

Dr. William Emerson gave his quar- 
terly report of progress and prospects 
for the Unitarian Service Committee 
which was followed by a report from 
Dr. Lotta Hitschmanova, director of 
work for the Service Committee in 
Canada, telling of what thas been ac- 
This 
report was received with particular en- 
thusiasm and appreciation by the Board. 

The subject of a new formulation of 
policy and procedure in the field of 
social action was again discussed at 
length by the Board, as was the urgent 
need for some adequate way of meeting 
the “Debt of Honor” incurred by Uni- 
tarian conscientious objectors who have 
participated in the Civilian Public Serv- 
ice Camps’ program. 

Mr. J. Henry Sonntag, for more thad 
forty-three years in the service of the 
Association, was honored at luncheon. 
The Board voted a pension to Mr. Sonn- 
tag on his retirement 
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designated selection centers. Ministers 
and leading laymen should form local 
discussion centers to guide thinking 
through the initial stages and to aid 


youth in becoming acquainted with the. 


selection procedures. 

Third, whatever techniques of motiva- 
tion are used should be directed more to 
discovering ability than to producing 
numbers. The difficult years ahead will 
require the most capable leadership in 
spiritual affairs. The greatest care must 
be exercised in the selection of candi- 
dates for the ministry. Recently a 
faculty member of a neighboring theo- 
logical school informed me that in this 
institution the number refused admis- 
sion was larger than the number ad- 
mitted. While there is no desire to 
suggest this as a norm, the liberal 
ministry needs to be supplied through 
a much more exacting selection than 
has characterized those of the past. 
This can be brought about only by 
schools, denominational organizations 
and churches co-operating in the most 
complete manner. 

Fourth, the activities of the first few 
years should be the basis of an adequate 
system for supplying liberal churches 
with capable leadership. Included in 
the systematic procedures that should 
become permanent are: prominent at- 
tention to improved and extended facili- 
ties for aiding youth in exploring the 
opportunities for professional service in 
the church and allied institutions; 
correlation of the activities of different 
agencies participating in recruiting; and 
more efficient methods for processing the 
records of promising youth. Discover- 
ing and training leadership needs to 
become a program for the whole church. 


THOUSANDS 


of high-school 

adults will take 
radio contest described on\ page 
117 of this issue. 


sider a Peace Day plan which 


students and 


part in the 
They will con- 
will affect millions. 


All this has grown from a sin- 


gle project of the 


Unitarian Laymen’s League 
25 Beacon St., Boston 8, Mass. 


THE CHURCH OF THE LARGER FELLOWSHIP 


The Unitarian Name 


and the World Couneil 


For all of us in the free household of 
the larger faith an article by a theologian 
in the winter issue of Christendom is of 
great interest. Professor Clarence T. 
Craig of Oberlin College makes the bold 
affirmation that Jesus is not God, and 
declares that it is altogether unsound 
for the World Council of Churches to 
extend invitations to membership to “all 
Christian bodies throughout the world 
which accept our Lord Jesus Christ as 
God and Savior.” It is essentially un- 
Biblical to call Jesus God, he says, and 
it is not what the creeds of the Church 
affirm. 

There are many other things that Pro- 
fessor Craig asserts and some of them 
we would not accept, but on a number 
of points he thinks as we think. One 
gathers that he is not among those who 
would exclude Unitarians and Univer- 
salists from membership in the World 
Council, as his cochurchman, Dr. 
Douglas Horton, who is Chairman of 
the American Section of the World 
Council, would not. 


Exclusion injures the council 


That exclusion is a matter of no great 
concern for most of us; we do not feel 
so much that we are kept out as that 
they hedge themselves in, narrowly and 
unchristianly. We wish that the several 
churches in their council would grow 
out of their smallness and become truly 
universal and catholic in the very spirit 
of Jesus. We do not believe that we are 
outside the true church; we Unitarians 
never have felt so. It is those who have 
defined the metes and bounds by dogmas 
that Professor Craig says are untrue, 
who are not really in or of the church. 
Let us ponder that assertion, for it is 
important. 

According to Professor Craig the 
council should cast off the present basis 
of membership and instead use the 
proper Biblical text for the ecumenical 
movement. That is John 17:21, where 
“Jesus prays that his followers may be 
one in order that all men may know that 
God has sent him.” A formula of 
membership is proposed that would 
affirm not that Jesus is God, but that he 
was sent of God as the Savior of men 
and the Lord of life. 

Of that we would not approve liter- 
ally, although Professor Craig is at 
pains to reaffirm, by citing from many 


sources in the New Testament, that 
Jesus is not identical with God. They 
used the word “theos” in referring to 
him, but so did Philo call the logos by 
the name “theos.” Jesus never prayed 
to himself, which he would do if he 
were God. The marvelous deeds he is 
reported to have done are not done by 
God. The general teaching in the Bible 
is not who Jesus Christ is, but what 
God has done for men through him. 
Paul never used the phrase “in God,” 
but rather “in Christ,” because “Christ 
was not for him the same as God.” 

The central truth is that Jesus has a 
place subordinate to God, is distinct 
from the Father; God and Christ are 
not the same. This is the teaching, for 
example, in the Fourth Gospel. As for 
the creeds of Christendom, do these, asks 
Professor Craig, affirm that Jesus is 
God? “My answer is an unqualified 
denial.” 


The New Testament intention 


Here, then, is Professor Craig’s real 
basis of fellowship—Agreement with 
the religious intention of these creedal 
statements.” That is where we come in. 
In Unitarian ideology it has always been 
spiritual, moral, social purpose, or in- 
tention, if you please, that makes the 
foundation on which we can all be one 
and build. There will be speculation 
and differences of opinion, but the unity 
of a world Christianity must be found 
in categories of New Testament think- 
ing, Professor Craig says, where final 
agreement is to be found. As we see it, 
this means a Christianity that is beyond 
its present self, and that is most truly 
Christian. We do not refer to ourselves 
as Christians unless the prayer that we 
may all be one throughout the world is 
the central affirmation. We exalt the 
name Unitarian. It is a far greater 
name than the name Christian when the 
latter means a divided body of believers 
with a peculiar, sectarian, separative 
system of speculation. And there are 
those who believe the pure and perfect 
religion of holiness and universality has 
no name. 

ALBERT C, DIEFFENBACH 


You are invited to write for information about 


joining the Church of the Larger Fellowship. 


and receiving its ministry, to Dr. Dieffenbach, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston 8, Mass. 
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THE LIBERAL PULPIT 


The True Genius of Christianity 


NEW TRUTH comes into the church 
from the genius of Christianity in every 
age and for it the crust of tradition must 
be broken. Any church so fixed in its 
dogma, creeds and doctrines that new 
life can’t break out is evil. The only 


THE CLERGYMAN no longer thrusts 
his dogma upon a helpless and cringing 
congregation. The day of dutiful accept- 
ance of the preacher’s word as the true 
doctrine for the faithful has vanished 
—at least the liberal church will have 
none of it. Today’s preacher speaks 
from the authority of his own conscience 
—and each listener agrees or disagrees 
according to his own conscience. I do 
not profess to speak for my denomina- 
tion, or for my congregation. I speak 
for those who agree with me—and those 
who disagree have promised me a free 
pulpit to utter those things that I must. 

—Russett P. Burrzer, Unitarian, Erie, Pa. 


SALVATION is an old-fashioned idea. 
The religious liberal is not motivated by 
the fear of hell or the hope of heaven. 
Certainly, however, there never was a 
time when men were more in need of 
salvation from false ideas, unworthy 
ideals and human selfishness. Never 
was there more need of character. Uni- 
tarians believe that the attaining of the 
highest character is one’s paramount 
duty. Wien we say we believe in “Sal- 
vation by Character” we mean that the 
salvation we seek is not some sudden 
transforming experience, but through a 
constant striving, in all our relation- 
ships to develop the kind of character 
that will give us strength to live as we 
should like to live. 

—Paut Harmon 

Winchester, Mass. 


Cuarpman, Unitarian, 


WE HAVE POINTED out before that 
the Four Freedoms fell into serious dis- 
use the moment the United Nations 
gained the upper hand in the war. Now 
that the war is over these freedoms are 
in some quarters being actually op- 
posed; or is that a fair statement? Our 
own Christian Register (January, 1946) 
included an editorial expressing “amaze- 
ment” that the American Civil Liberties 
Union would insist upon the right of 


These quotations are taken from mate- 
rial made available to us by local 
churches. A general invitation is extended 
all liberal churches to send us material 
regularly. 
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hope of a new age in Christian belief 


is that a new age is always dawning. 


—F. Howarp Ca.ianan, pastor, Method- 
ist Church of St. Paw and St. Andrew, 
New York City (in “New York Times.”) 


Gerald L. K. Smith to speak. The 
“amazement” implied disapproval in no 
uncertain terms. 

It is not the purpose of this piece to 
uphold Mr. Smith’s ideas. Your min- 
ister has on many occasions expressed 
his opposition to all who would per- 
secute minorities, and to all who would 
in any way vitiate the ideal of democ- 
racy. But it is no more right for the 
editor of The Christian Register to 
vitiate those ideals than for Mr. Smith to 
do so. The purpose of this piece is to 
ask if there can be any freedom of 
speech with limitations. Such limita- 
tions, as restraining anyone from shout- 
ing “fire” in a crowded theater, are not 
to be confused with limitations placed 
upon one who.would preach an un- 
desirable political ideology. 

Is it safe within a democracy to per- 
mit people to speak in opposition to the 
ideals of democracy? Is it right ever 
to allow anyone to speak to the destruc- 
tion of the very system that ensures his 
right to speak? The answers to these 
questions are not offered; decide them 
for yourself. But as you weigh the evi- 
dence, consider also the effect of such 
speeches as those given by Mr. Smith 
when they are opposed by a genuinely 
democratic program of action. And 
consider, too, how quickly, and how 
surely, democracy is destroyed by the 
simple practice of nondemocratic tech- 
niques. If we remove fascists by being 
like them, only stronger, have we then 
a democracy ? 

—Frep I Cairns, 
Mass. 


DISILLUSIONMENT means not cyni- 
cism but being rid of illusions. It doesn’t 
mean having lost faith; it means having 
lost the notion that we can get great 
reforms by cheap measures. You can 
say that disillusionment is what makes 
great cynics and skeptics. But disillus- 
ionment is what also makes great 
prophets and reformers. 

—SamureL M. Suormaker, Rector, Calvary 


Episcopal Church, New York City (in 
“New York Times’) ' 


Unitarian, Needham, 


IN A CHURCH where one of the five 
articles is “Salvation by Character” it is 


rather important that the church have 


some character. If it deals only with 

positions on which everyone agrees be- 

cause that is more “spiritual,” it has no 

character, and thus no salvation to offer. 
—Harouip Scort, Unitarian-Universalist, 
Gloucester, Mass. 


AN ENLIGHTENED MIND is not 
hoodwinked; it is not shut up in a 
gloomy prison till it thinks the walls of 
its own dungeon the limits of the uni- 
verse, and the reach of its own chain the’ 
outer verge of intelligence. 

—Henry Wapswortu Lonerettow, Uni- 

tarian. 


WHAT SHOULD the church be? Per- 
haps we may suggest the nature of the 
meeting place of God and man in terms 
of ecclesiastical architecture. Let us 
then say the church must have a founda- 
tion of awareness, buttresses of in- 
tegrity, a spire of applied social con- 
science and, within it, a community of 
love. This is the cathedral our church 
of the free spirit should be, built upon 
awareness, buttressed by integrity, spir- 
ing toward heaven—on earth, housing a 
community of love. 

—Irvine Morray, Unitarian, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


SOCIETY TODAY is experiencing a 
crisis, but frequently we do not realize 
it. The crisis is a sickness in society 
caused by the nature of human beings— 
a crisis that will last until people 
change. During the course of the crisis 
there will be an endless series of trage- 
dies, catastrophies, calamities, including 
future wars, revolutions and anarchy. 
Not a pretty picture, especially when 
future wars may well mean the end of 
present civilization. .. . 

Many think traditional Christianity 
will save us. Christianity has had 
2,000 years to change society and has 
failed. We need a new and dynamic 
religion to wake up people. Liberal 
religion is just what the world needs. 
Unitarianism and Universalism can 
lead the world back to sanity and ap- 
preciation of worth-while values. It is 
up to us liberals to live our faith and 


spread it to a sick world. 
—Davin E. Corn, Unitarian, 
Mass. 


Danvers, 


OUR CHURCH life is a democracy, 
and we are proud of our democratic 
freedom. But in this religious democ- 
racy, as in our political democracy, most 
of us are far more concerned about our 
rights and privileges than we are about 
our duties and responsibilities. Jealous — 
of our freedom, we neglect our responsi- 
bility, and the man or organization fail- 
ing to assume responsibility deserves not 
freedom nor the right to enjoy it! 
—Rosert Kir1ram, Unitarian, Springfield, 
Mass. 


ANNIVERSARY WEEK 


Sunday, May 19, through 
Thursday, May wR} 


aS ro 


Theme: “THE ReEsponsisitiry oF LIBERAL 
RELIGION IN THE ATOMIC AGE” 


Major Events: 


Sunday afternoon—Junior Cuorr Festivar, First 
Church in Boston. 


Sunday evening—ANNIVERSARY SERMON by Rev. Wal- 
lace W. Robbins at the Arlington Street Church. 


Monday noon— UNITARIAN MINISTERIAL Union LuNcH- 
EON and ANNUAL MEETING. 


Monday evening—8:00 p. m. in the Assembly Room, 
Boston City Club—INFORMAL RECEPTION AND PARTY 
FOR THE ENTIRE FELLOWSHIP: music and_ light 
refreshments, followed by dancing until midnight. 


Tuesday—Division or EDUCATION meetings. Luncheon 
at Hotel Vendome. 


Tuesday evening—Unitarian LAYMEN’s LEAGUE and 
UNITARIAN FELLOWSHIP FOR SOcIAL JUSTICE— 
joint supper in Arlington Street Church Parish 
Hall, followed by public evening meeting in the 
auditorium of the church. 


Wednesday morning—BeErry STREET CONFERENCE of 
ministers in the Edward Everett Hale Chapel of the 
First Church in Boston. 


Wednesday noon—luncheon of the UnrrariAn SERVICE 
CoMMITTEE in the Copley Plaza Hotel. 


Morning and afternoon—Annual Meeting and Public 
meeting, respectively, of the GENERAL ALLIANCE at 
Arlington Street Church. 


_ Wednesday evening—First Church in Boston, WARE 
: LecturE—Dr. George D. Stoddard, Commissioner 

of Education in the State of New York and in 
July goes to University of Illinois as President. 
: Subject: “The Way Ahead in Science and Religion.” 


- Thursday—morning and afternoon 
A. U. A. AwnnuaL MEETING—Arlington Street 
Church 


: Thursday evening—CoMMEMORATIVE SERVICE—address 
by Rev. A, Powell Davies, Washington, D. C. 


THE 
_ INNER 
P VICTORY 


HUNDRED 
LITTLE SERMONS 


By CHARLES E. PARK 
MINISTER — FIRST CHURCH IN BOSTON 


THese unconventional little one-page commen- 
taries on scripture-texts carry spiritual refreshment 
and inspiration for all. They will also prove a most 


valuable source book for ministers. 
$1.75 at all bookstores. March publication of the 


HARVARD 


UNIVERSITY PRESS 
CAMBRIDGE 38, MASSACHUSETTS 


The circulation of new Unitarian publications is reaching 


new highs. They embody fresh, vital information—inter- 


estingly presented—attractively printed. To keep up to 
date on the progress of Unitarianism, we suggest you read 
these timely pamphlets. 


( ) Unitarians Believe ( ) How To Think On 

God And The Atom, 

Eliot (56 pages; 15c) by Baker (12 pages; 
15e) 


by Frederick May 


4 Centuries of Uni- 
tarianism “Vestpocket 
Guide” (4 pages; free) 


Dynamics of Unitar- 
ian Advance, by 18 


authors (16 pages; 5c) 
Introducing Unitar- - 


ianism: A Dynamic 
Religion for Life by 
Booth (30 pages; 10c) 


Five Bases of Uni- 
tarian Advance, by 
Ricker (12 pages; 5c) 


AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION 
25 Beacon Street, Boston 8, Mass. 


Please send the publications checked. 


I enclose (in stamps or coins). 


Name: Fat Tat 


Address: 
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Aunouncing Special Baaks 


Ton of Our March Lists 
BEACON PRESS. SaAKSHOPS 


en. KY? 9 
5 he) a1 See \SACHUSETTS 


pa Brg 
38%5 nou 5; Saturday 9-12 
ge tags 


Tel. CAP.\ps ool 24 


yos Jgu0 300 m 
355A BOY Ut? SeSTtON, MASSACHUSETTS 
Te. KEN. (= Open daily 10-6 


ha] THE REVISED STANDARD VERSION OF 
THE NEW TESTAMENT 

JUST OUT! The first authorized revision of the American Standard 
Version since 1901 $2.00 


[ ] OUR UNITARIAN HERITAGE © by Earl Morse Wilbur 


The history of Unitarianism and great Unitarians especially presented 
for the 16 and 17 year old reader. $2.00 


[_] A GOLDEN TREASURY OF THE BIBLE 
(AND APOCRYPHA) 


Selected and edited by Mortimer Rowe, with the assistance of Herbert 
McLachlan and Dorothy Tarrant. 


Compiled. by noted Unitarians, “this book typifies the Unitarian atti- 
tude to the Bible,” says Kenneth Hibbert in The Inquirer. $2.50 


[_] THE MEANING OF HUMANISM by Curtis W. Reese 


Religious philosophy is here reconciled with democratic idealism, the 
scientific spirit and the moral necessity for a united world at peace. 
$1.00 


[_] THE CHURCH BEAUTIFUL by John R. Scotford 


A practical discussion of church architecture, aptly illustrated; a long- 
needed guide for those considering the improvement of old churches 
or the erection of new ones. $3.50 


[_] SOLDIERS OF GOD by Christopher. Cross, 
in collaboration with Major General William R. Arnold, Former Chief, 
United States Army Chaplains. 


Here, for the first time, is the story of U. S. Army Chaplain Corps; 
what they did and what they gave—a story for every American $2.75 


Check books you desire sent, either pre- 
paid or charge, to 
es 


Name 


Send all mail orders 
ENAELT EDS» oes cee Re i aie ae as OOS to 
25 Beacon Street, 
Boston 8, Mass. 


Even considering all our wartime re- 
strictions, Bookbuilding in the U. S. A. 
seems to have presented practically no 
problems when we realize what the Brit- 
ish were forced to contend with. Their dif- 
ficulties were kept in mind and appre- 
ciated by those viewing the Fifty British 
Books exhibited by the BEACON 
PRESS at its new Beacon Book Center 
at 355A Boylston Street, Boston. The 
exhibit began with a tea and private 
showing for those in the field of Graphic 
Arts on Wednesday, February 6th, ani 
was open to the public the three days 
following. 

The books were chosen by a Committee 


appointed by the National Book League, 


and were shown in this country under the 
auspices of the American Institute of 
Graphic Arts. Manufactured during the 
blitz, these books required solutions of 
publishing problems which to a peace-time 
publisher might have sounded fantastic. 


Several Boston Bookbuilders were pres- 
ent at the preview, among them Ronald 
Murray, President of The Society of 
Printers, and Frank Lightbown, a Coun- 
cil member and former Secretary; Mrs. 
Alice Dixon Bond, Book Review Editor 
of the BOSTON HERALD-TRAVELER 
and Edward Leacock of THE BOSTON 
GLOBE. Representing the American Uni- 
tarian Association were President Fred- 
erick May Eliot and Mrs. Eliot; Melvin 
Arnold, Director of Publications; Ernest 
W. Kuebler, Director of Religious Educa- 
tion; Edward Darling, Publicity Director. 


In spite of the bad weather the Curator 
of Rare Books of the Boston Public Li- 
brary, Zolpan Haraszpi, stopped by to 
look over the books, as did two Beacon 
Press authors—Fred I Cairns, author of 
GOD CAN WAIT, and Stephen H. 
Fritchman, author of MEN OF LIB- 
ERTY, 

There were several members of the Bos- 
ton Circle of Books Across the Sea in the 
gathering and from the various publish- 
ing houses in Boston—Ginn & Company, 
Houghton Mifflin Company, D. C. Heath, 
the Atlantic Monthly and the Writer. Al- 
together it was so encouraging that we 
ace great plans for the future of the 
new Book Center and Unitarian Reading 
Room as an educational Center, as well 
as a sales outlet. You will find pictures 


of it on page 139 of this issue. 
—L. I..N 


a 


